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CONSTANCE HERBERT. 



CHAPTER L 

Mr. Marchmont had not boasted in vain 
to Charles of his power to gather society to 
his house. He set about securing it exactly 
as he would have undertaken any other 
operation in business. In furnishing the 
house and mounting the establishment, he 
had fully made up his mind as to the exact 
position he intended to occupy, and every 
detail was in exact keeping and conformity 
to his idea;— nothing fashionable, nothing 
dashing, no striving after high society. He 
worshipped well-bom people, he reverenced 
good descent as he reverenced nothing else 
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in the world ; but he had the gift of never 
being in a hurry. His son might be fashion- 
able hereafter, and go into high society — 
he was educated with that view; but for 
his father, substantial respectability was all 
he aimed at; and, indeed, considering the 
way in which he had made his fortune, 
respectability was a great achievement. 

Amongst the various persons connected 
with him, directly or indirectly, in the way 
of business, all of whom would have been 
ready to please him in more difficult mat- 
ters than the mere inducing the ladies of 
their household to call upon his partner's 
aunt, who was come up to town for the 
season; they were not likely to make a 
difficulty of such a trifle, and accordingly 
many wives received from their husbands 
an intimation that they must call upon Mrs. 
Herbert, in Russell - square, backed by a 
somewhat emphatic injunction, "to be 
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sure to pay her every attention." Those 
who went in sullen submission to their hus- 
band's ukase to leave their card for Mrs* 
Herbert, found their own reward in so 
doing. A very pleasant society gathered 
round Margaret; and if during the first 
season she was sought under compulsion, 
people soon became glad to make her ac- 
quaintance on her own account. Mr* 
Marchmont, who knew behind the scenes 
of all who came, inspected her visitors' 
cards as rigidly as a Lord Chamberlain, 
and took care that she should know only 
those best worth knowing. At first, dinner 
parties were the order of the day ; and ex- 
cellently appointed dinners they were, not 
grand or pretentious, but pleasant and well 
managed. When Phillip returned from col- 
lege there was a ball, and evening parties 
in abundance. Margaret, although she had 
been so long out of the world, had a talent 
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4 CONSTANCE HERBERT. 

for society, and Mr. Marchmont admired 
iter more than ever at the head of the 
dinner-table, and amongst her guests in 
the drawing-room. She had the comfort 
of seeing her nephew, Charles, become more 
natural and composed in his general spirits. 
He began to take interest in Constance and 
her lessons, and assumed his place as the 
ostensible head of the establishment with ap- 
parent complacency. He was less absent and 
restless in his manner, and appeared much 
less like a man with a crime on his con- 
science than formerly. Constance became 
very fond of him, and could succeed in 
whiling away his fits of depression and 
gloom when they came upon him. At first 
he had shown a disposition to have card 
parties and high play, but Margaret per- 
emptorily declared she would go back to 
the Chauntry if that were persisted in. Mr. 
Marchmont was on her side, and expressed 
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his own dislike to having anything of tjie 
sort in that house. Charles shrugged his 
shoulders, muttered something inaudible, 
and yielded. 

Towards the close of the season, Margaret 
and Constance returned to the Chauntry, 
leaving Mr. Marchmont and Charles to fol- 
low their own plans. They came down to 
shoot; and Phillip came, bringing some of 
his college friends with him. 

In London he had seen very little of 
Constance, but here in the country she was 
allowed to go about at full liberty. Phillip's 
friends were enchanted with the lovely, 
clever little girl, and were always noticing 
her and talking to her when they were in 
the house. This made Phillip begin to think 
she was worth his notice also, especially 
when his friend. Lord St. Michael, declared 
that the first thing he should do when he 
came of age, would be to propose to her.; 
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for that he felt sure she would grow up to 
be the most beautiful creature who ever 
wore a coronet ! 

Phillip repeated this to his father, who 
carelessly remarked, that he thought Lord 
St. Michael would keep his word, as cer- 
tainly Constance bade fair to become a cele- 
brated beauty. 

From that day, Phillip began to pay at- 
tention to Constance, and set himself to 
make her care for him more than for any 
other person. He considered her a mere 
child, but every visit home showed him an 
increase in her graceful beauty ; and from 
having a careless, boyish goodwill for her, 
he grew to care for her as much as it was in 
his nature to care for anything. He " said 
nothing to her,'^ as the phrase is, for they 
lived in a comfortable, cordial, brotherly 
intimacy that there was no particular in- 
ducement to break. He was quite sure that 
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she preferred him to any one she had seen 
as yet. As to Constance herself, she de- 
veloped gradually from a child into a girl 
on the threshold of womanhood. She loved 
Phillip Marchmont with all the passionate 
entireness of her nature; but it was with a 
tranquil^ contented happiness. Her feelings 
had not been roused or stimulated into pas- 
aonbjr jealousy or mistrust, or evil chance 
of any kind. She loved Phillip, and was 
satisfied to be near him, and never doubted 
that he cared for her as she did for him. 
Margaret, who ought to have known better, 
was deceived, and set at rest by the cheerful 
easiness of their manners to each other. 
She trusted that the attachment which she 
had feared for Constance would settle down 
into friendly goodwiU. She disliked PhilKp's 
character, as he grew older, extremely; it 
was unnatural in so young a man. Gay, 
good-humored, very good-looking, skilled in 
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aU the accompUshments young men admire, 
he never let himself go ; his most intimate 
companions never heard him say an im- 
prudent thing, or discovered him committing 
a folly. His companions looked up to him 
as a prodigy of experience and worldly 
knowledge ; they told him their difficulties 
and their scrapes ; he never gave them cause 
to regret their frankness, but he confided no 
secrets in return. He was never off 
his guard; his caution was, however, so 
weU disguised by friendly interest and ap- 
parent sympathy, that, with the natural 
tendency of aU human bemgs to egotism and 
love of speaking of their own concerns, 
this cautiousness was not detected, and his 
friends only thought Marchmont " a capital 
fellow, who would listen with no end of 
patience, and was not the least of a prig." 

Phillip was his father's own son, and was 
bom without any tendency to enthusiasm. 
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His father had systematically taught him 
knowledge of life, and destroyed all his 
illusions before they had well sprung up. 
He showed him, in all its matter-of-fact 
reality, that which young men call " Life," 
and thereby dispersed the curiosity and 
restless sense of illicit adventure which is 
one main charm of so-called " Dissipation." 
Phillip had a cold barrenness of nature. With 
weak passions and no vices, neither had 
he any generous emotions nor heroic aspira- 
tions. Any one who looked keenly at his 
sharply-cut, though handsome features, thin 
lips, and cold grey eyes, would have seen 
that there was no affluence of nature be- 
neath that quiet, well -controlled surface. 
His chief virtue was a good temper, which, 
however, sprung as much from mental in- 
difference towards other people, as from his 
father's early training to give no one an ad- 
vantage over him. But this gave a smiling 
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amiabiUty of surface which redeemed him 
£pom any tinge of coxcombry or pedantry. 
His figure was tall and graceful ; he rode 
remarkably well, and had an hereditary 
love and knowledge of horses ; his manners, 
too, were extremely good, with a touch of 
quiet reserve, which made the secret of their 
charm to the frank, impulsive Constance. 
His voice was quiet, like his father's, but 
it had a freer and more manly tone. 

Such was the young man whom Constance 
exalted into a hero, in whom she invested 
all the treasures of her heart and imagina- 
tion before she knew that such a word as 
Love had any emphasis or meaning. 

Time passed on with little to mark its 
progress. Half of each year was spent in 
London, and the remainder at the Chauntry, 
unless Mr. Marchmont, as he frequently did, 
proposed a journey or visit to some place of 
interest about the county ; and his proposals 
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^twMTs^ meeeied to br ii>e pst oi ^tos^ 
canon^T-'Mlhtd ^azahr. Miogmrei ^irait MX 
iiilena fe w Tisat tiie p(K>r idicc mife* of 
Chailes Herbert, to iee tkst she lad e^nerr 
cx^ofcft and artcaotiaii possible; but siie did 
iKit laioe CozKlmDoe to see ber Bwcher. She 
sbmnk fpcan dain^ax loidddared it umil 
some aoodect or esoerg&ikcj sbould biiog on 
the efcnt nstnnlbr: but tbe neoesaty <^ 
doing it some time bamited Miigmi>et Eke 
a spectre. Etctt gmy and joyous laogb 
finom G^nstaiftoe seemed so mocb redeoned 
finom the black shadoir that hung orer her 
fiiture life; and she resolred to detar that 
interview to the last possiUe moment. 

At hust Constance grew up to be a young 
hii^, old enough to take her place in so- 
ciety, and receive her share of the flatteries 
and vanities of the world. She was seven- 
teen. This decisive birthday, which marks 
an era in a woman^s life, occorred whilst 
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they were at the Chauntry, and was honoured 
as a family festival. 

" Oh, how I wish fairies would give 
us birthday wishes!" exclaimed Constance 
at breakfast on the morning in question. 

" And what would it please your royal 
highness to wish for?" inquired Mr. March- 
mont. 

" I should so much like to go abroad, and 
travel all over the continent — ^to the Rhine, 
to Switzerland, to Italy — everywhere !" 

" That is a somewhat wide wish. If, in- 
stead of everywhere^ you wiU condescend to 
be content with somewhere^ there is nothing 
to prevent us from visiting the Rhine next 
week, if nobody else has any objection." 

" None in life," said Charles ; " I should 
rather like it." 

" We can be ready to start in three days," 
said Margaret. And so the journey was 
decided. 



CHAPTER II. 



This visit to the Continent was destined to 
be memorable to others besides Constance. 
The same day that brought Charles 
Herbert and his party to Baden-Baden^ 
brought also a young Englishman, Sydney 
Beacham, by name, to the same place. It 
was his first visit abroad, also. His good 
genius conducted him to a different hotel, 
and did all that was possible to keep them 
apart. There was, although they knew it 
not, a curious link between them. Sydney 
Beacham had been left early an orphan to 
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the guardianship of a rich uncle, a retired 
London merchant I'esiding at Blackheath. 
This uncle had a niece at the head of his 
establishment who had fallen into a bad 
state of health in consequence, it was whis- 
pered, of an unfortunate engagement in 
which she had been treated very dishonour- 
ably, and the match broken off in conse- 
quence. The old gentleman made no secret 
about the matter when he was over his 
wine after dinner; and his friends always 
knew that it was the first symptom that he 
was half-way through his second bottle 
when he began to talk of that " sneaking 
scoundrel, Charles Herbert ;'' but before his 
niece he was careful to avoid all mention 
of his name. She still retained traces of 
beauty ; but it was the patient, mild suffer- 
ing face of a woman past middle life ; for 
Sarah Wilmot looked many years older than 
she really was : her broken health and in- 
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valid style of dress added to her age. She 
was beginning to recover fix)m the severe 
iUness which had prostrated her after 
Charles Herbert's departure, when her 
uncle brought her young second cousin, 
Sydney Beacham, to live with them. He 
was a boy of eleven years old, and she 
devoted herself to him like a mother. The 
cares she bestowed upon him brightened 
up her dreary life; and the boy was pas- 
sionately fond of his "dear Aunt Sarah," 
as he called her. Sydney Beacham's fa- 
ther had been a dashing, gambling, horse- 
racing, fine gentleman, who, having spent a 
pretty fortune of his own, married, on the 
strength of his good looks, a young lady of 
City connexions, and only a moderate for- 
tune ; but as she had rich brothers, he rated 
their firatemal affection at an unlimited out- 
lay to endow their sister, and as magnifi- 
cent legacies when they should depart this 
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life, leaving their memory as " generous 
brothers" to swell the items of the other 
virtues placed to their credit in their epi- 
taphs. But nothing fell out as he antici- 
pated. The brothers did not approve of 
their sister's marriage, and gave her no- 
thing; neither did they die and leave her 
anything. One rich uncle, certainly, died, 
but he left all his money to his daughter ; 
and Mr. Beacham, deeply disgusted at the 
plebeian family with which he had allied 
himself, spent his wife's fortune, broke her 
heart by his infidelity and ill-usage, and 
died in the King's Bench, bequeathing to 
his young son a fragment of his estate, 
which, as by his marriage settlement he 
could not sell, he had deeply mortgaged. 
After Mr. Beacham's death, old Mr. Wilmot 
came forward and took the boy — ^the pro- 
spect of nursing the estate and bringing it 
round being, if the truth must be told, a 
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greater temptation to the old gentleman 
than any sentiment of affection for his dead 
sister and her son. He considered that his 
nephew came, through his father, from a 
race of spendthrifts ; and he set himself as 
diligently to repair this hereditary ten- 
dency, as he considered it, as he did to 
restore the condition of the lad's patrimony. 
Miss Wilmot acted as judiciously as she 
could ; but whilst the uncle was bent upon 
teaching the boy to know the value of 
money, it is to be feared that the aunt 
indulged his taste for having plenty to 
spend. 

He was sent to Rugby to make a man of 
him. His aunt pleaded hard for college; 
she wished to see him a clergyman : the old 
man would not listen to it. He insisted 
that the boy should enter into an old esta- 
blished wine-merchant's in the City, where 
there was the prospect of a partnership, 
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•nd of his becoming both a man of business 
and a man of substance, as all his mother's 
femily had been before him. 

In disposition, Sydney Beacham seemed 
to hold in pretty equal proportions between 
what he inherited from his father's family 
and from his mother^s ; it would depend 
on the set of people amongst whom he 
should be thrown which side of the house 
would preponderate. He was a shy, quiet 
boy in ordinary life; but occasionally 
a flash of his father's reckless devilment 
showed itself, which threw his good aunt 
into sad foreboding anxiety. 

He did not make the smallest objection 
to his uncle's proposal as to the business he 
should follow. He took kindly to his duties, 
and evinced no sort of animosity against the 
mysteries of book-keeping, was steady and 
regular in his attendance on business, and 
gave very promising tokens of becoming — 
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if no malignant external influence inter- 
vened — ^a substantial, respectable man. The 
estate, too, had in great measure recovered 
itself under the old gentleman's judicious 
management. 

Sydney Beacham was now twenty-two, 
and in another year he was to be admitted 
as junior partner into the concern. The 
old man and Miss Wilmot each revolved 
certain generous projects for his benefit, to 
be carried into effect on that occasion. 

It had been arranged that Sydney should 
spend the year that must intervene at the 
house in Mayence, both in order that he 
might acquire the German language and 
also bQ initiated into the Khine branch of 
the trade. This was a pleasant change 
for the young man; his aunt further 
obtained a two month's holiday for him, 
that he might previously travel and look 
about him. To enable him to do this to 
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his own satisfaction, she made him a hand- 
some present in money, quite enough not 
only to cover his expenses, but a few ex- 
travagances also. 

Flint and steel, gunpowder and lighted 
matches, might exist to all eternity in peace 
and safety, if no agency brought them into 
collision, but if it should, the result of their 
respective influence becomes difficult to 
calculate. 

If Sydney Beacham had gone to Baden- 
Baden a month sooner, or a month later, 
he might have come and gone, and lived 
and died a prosperous man. If Charles 
Herbert and his party had not been in 
Baden-Baden at that particular time, his 
history would have escaped the complica- 
tion which it falls to our lot to develope. 

Sydney Beacham did not go to the same 
hotel as Charles Herbert, but the evening of 
his arrival he strolled out to look about him. 
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The band was playing upon the pro- 
menade, which was crowded with gaily-p 
dressed people. The windows of the great 
gambling-house were thrown open, and its 
evil-visaged officials stood looking out, 
taking a glance of the blessed sunshine 
before the business of the night began. 
Sydney looked at them with a vague won- 
der. What did they think about? What 
were they like themselves when they were 
alone and away from their play ? How had 
they grown up from innocent little babies 
to be such ugly, unclean, bloated types of 
humanity? Cleanliness is moral, not phy- 
sical; every one of these men who were 
lounging against the open windows looked 
as if no amount of washing with soap and 
water, or fuller's earth, could make them 
clean. 

His attention was diverted from these 
worthies by a group of English, walking 
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on the other side of the way. It consisted 
of a majestic-looking elderly woman, a 
young, bright, lovely girl, and a gentleman- 
like middle-aged man, who, from the like- 
ness, was evidently her father. 

For a few moments Sydney stood like 
one amazed, — he trenibled with the strange 
and strong emotion that took possession of 
him. It was pain, affright, and joy, wildly 
mingled together, that for the moment took 
away his breath. Scarcely knowing what 
he did, he turned round and followed them. 
He had no definite intention, but he was 
drawn after that young English girl as steel 
is drawn by the magnet ; or as if he had 
been placed under that old cabalistic spell 
which compels the victims to arise and 
follow, "even though they should have 
been bound with chains of iron to prevent 
it." He pressed near enough to hear the 
fresh, pleasant tones of her childlike voice. 
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A small bow of striped blue ribbon fell 
from her white dress as she crossed the 
street; he sprang forward and secured it. 
As the wind carried it directly in the track 
of an advancing carriage, the wheels bruised 
one of his hands severely, but he scarcely 
felt it. He was to all intents and purposes 
delirious. Sydney Beacham had hitherto 
been a remarkably quiet, steady young man, 
and singularly indiflferent about women, 
but now his father's blood was in the 
ascendant, and his whole nature was trans- 
formed by sudden passion. He followed 
the party, who were perfectly unconscious 
of the human volcano so near to them. He 
followed them until they entered the court- 
yard of their hotel, and he saw them dis- 
appear into the house. 

It was then as though darkness had sud- 
denly fallen down upon him. He remained 
madly looking up to the wilderness of 
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iwindows and balconies over his head; he 
would have scaled the walls, or set fire to 
the place, if he might thus have obtained 
another sight of her. 

He remained some time, walking up and 
down before the building, sometimes lean- 
ing against the wall of the house opposite,, 
but quite incapable of going away. 

At length, when it was late in the even- 
ing, he saw the individual whom he had 
judged to be her father issue from the 
gates, and after standing for a moment, 
proceed up the street. An idea flashed 
through the young man's brain ; he would 
make acquaintance with the father. He 
started upon his track. 

Charles Herbert — ^for it was he — ^walked 
along with a quick, steady pace, till he 
reached the gambling-house near the pro- 
menade. It was now brilliantly lighted up, 
and the business of the evening had 
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begun. Charles Herbert entered, and 
Sydney Beacham followed him. 

The table in the large saloon was sur- 
rounded by people, and one of the men whom 
Sydney had remarked standing at the win- 
dow was officiating as the manager. He 
was a sallow, bloated-looking man, who had 
lost two upper teeth, and had received an 
injury to one eye which gave a singularly 
repulsive expression to his face; and yet, 
strangely enough, a certain look of hori' 
homie and good nature seemed to have 
been the original impress upon that face, 
marked as it now was by hard, impudent^ 
sensual rapacity. 

Sydney Beacham, who had never been 
inside one of these places before, might at 
another time have been attracted by the 
beautiful decorations, for the rooms had 
just been beautified, and the appearance, as 
he entered, was much more like a scene out 
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of the " Arabian Nights" than the diabolical 
place it actually was : even Charles Herbert 
looked round -with admiration, but Sydney 
Beacham saw nothing but the young girl's 
father. In a few moments Charles Herbert, 
with the air of one at home in the place, 
made his way to the table, where the people 
were making their game for Trente et 
Quarante. Sydney stood close at his side. 

" I want to play," said he ; " will you tell 
me what I must do?" 

His voice trembled; he could scarcely 
articulate his words; he was speaking to 
her father! Charles turned round, with 
some surprise, — 

*'Are you new to these sort of places, 
then?" 

" I never played before. I do not even 
know the cards," replied Sydney, trembling 
with agitation. 

" Then why, |in the devil's name, should 
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you wish to begin ? You don't know what 
it is you are beginning ; if you are really 
innocent, go home and keep so, for the 
curiosity of the thing." 

"I will play/' replied the young man, 
with a flash in his eyes which showed that 
the wild beast nature in him was roused. 

"With all my heart, then," rejoined 
Charles, coldly ; " it is what I am come here 
for ; stand where you are, and do as I tell 
you." 

He explained in a few words the rules of 
the game. "I shall give you no advice," 
said he; "better trust to your luck; the 
devil always helps beginners. I feel so 
sure you will win, that I shall cover your 
stakes, whatever they are." 

The game went on. Sydney Beacham, 
who did not know one card from another, 
and had not a notion of calculating, and 
who, indeed, did not care whether he won 
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or lost, won all before him. At length, 
the banker announced that the bank would 
play no more that evening. 

"Well, you have blundered upon luck 
this evening," said Charles, " but you must 
go home now before your gold melts at 
some of the other tables. I will see you safe." 

These last words were a talisman. " I 
will go home if you come, not else," said 
Sydney; "but what am I to do with all 
this money? it cannot be mine." 

" Bring it back here with you to-morrow 
night, and give it a chance of its liberty. 
It may not stay with you so long as you 
expect." 

The success of the young Englishman 
had excited much notice, and there were 
those standing round who were displeased 
at seeing him depart ; scornful looks 
and muttered words were bestowed upon 
his countryman for carrying him off. 
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Charles minded none of them, but piloted 
his charge safe into his hotel. The fierce 
excitement of the last few hours had 
brought on the symptoms of brain fever in 
Sydney Beacham. 

Charles was not remarkable for any great 
benevolence; his habits of life had made 
him indiiferent. But there was something 
in the manner in which the youth had 
appealed to him ; his great luck, which had 
been shared by Charles, who had covered 
his play, and a certain professional interest 
for a young man who had so much money 
to lose, all combined to stimulate Charles 
to a degree of active kindness that looked 
quite paternal. 

A violent haBmorrhage from the nose for- 
tunately removed all unpleasant sjmtiptoms, 
and saved Sydney Beacham from what 
would, probably, have been a dangerous 
illness. Charles remained with him until 
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he had fallen asleep, and then putting the 
money away in a secure place, he departed, 
leaving word that he would return early in 
the morning. 

"Why the devil am I taking all this 
trouble ?" mused he, as he made his 
way to his hotel. " What is it to me 
whether that fellow Kves or dies? Per- 
haps some of that money may find its 
way to me for Constance. I am in fall 
feather myself, to-night. If that lad has 
any sense of gratitude, he will lose his 
money to nobody but me. I may keep him 
out of worse hands." 

Charles Herbert fell asleep with a sense 
of repose and satisfaction he had not known 
for a long time. 



CHAPTER III. 



The next morning, when Sydney Beacham 
awoke, it was with a sense of confusion 
which for some time defied all his efforts at 
extrication. He was sensible of a revolu- 
tion within him which considerably shook his 
sense of identity. He was another man, and 
held on to his old self by a very slight 
tenure of memory, rather than conscious- 
ness. He touched his hands and arms to 
be quite cerjtain there was something tan- 
gible remaining to him. The bruise on his 
hand was like the assurance of an old friend. 
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The room was in great disorder, his clothes 
thrown in all directions, and traces of blood 
to be seen everywhere. He got out of bed 
and looked at himself in the glass. He was 
startled at the ghastly object it reflected. 
His foot touched something lying on the 
floor : it was the bow of blue ribbon he had 
picked up the day before. It was now all 
dabbled with blood :. he could not throw it 
from him, though it caused him a shudder, 
— ^the sight of blood always had a painful 
effect upon him. He turned into bed again. 
Something hard slipped from under the 
pillow ; on lifting it up, he found the 
bundle of gold and bank notes, which Charles 
had placed there for safety. He pushed it 
back again, and rang the bell violently to 
have the room cleared. 

The gargon who came announced that the 
gentleman had called to see him, and was 
downstairs. 
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" Beg him to wait," said Sydney, eagerly. 
" Say I will be with him directly." 

The gar^on brought word back that the 
■gentleman could not stay — he was en- 
gaged to drive out with some ladies, but 
would call again. 

Sydney was bitterly disappointed : he 
felt as if he had lost his hold upon the only 
plank that could connect him with the 
object of his mad idolatry. However, he was 
gone, and there was nothing left for Sydney 
but to rise, and make himself presentable in 
case she should cross his path during the 
day. At the end of an hour, Sydney 
Beacham, considerably restored and reno- 
vated, made his appearance in the coffee- 
room. There was a heavy pressure in his 
head and a fire in his veins which attested 
to the gulf that separated him from 
what he had been at that same hour the 
day previously. 

VOL. II. D 
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The coffee-room was not empty: there 
were men seated at intervals at the table, 
some eating their breakfasts, others reading 
their letters and journals, and in a comei* 
were two individuals playing at dominos. 
They were all strangers to Sydney, who 
seated himself in a vacant place, as much 
alone as possible, and called for breakfast. 

Several turned their heads to look at him, 
for all knew he was the young English- 
man who had won so largely the night 
before. Sydney did not perceive the atten- 
tion he excited — ^he had fallen into a reverie. 

He was roused by a young Frenchman, 
small and elegant in person and appear- 
ance, who looked like one of the young 
men in Balzac's novels. He proposed to 
Sydney, after a few trifling remarks quite 
sufficient, as he conceived, to begin the 
acquaintance, that they should stroll as 
far as the Castle. Sydney accepted, and 
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they set off together. Sydney was silent 
and abrupt: his only idea was to catch 
another glimpse of the young English girL 
His companion rattled on about aU the 
topics upon which young men in general^ 
and young Parisians in particular, talk to 
each other — chatter no wiser than that of 
young women with each other in their 
social moments, only taking things from 
another point of view. We have heard 
very clever men express much curiosity to 
know what it is women say to each other 
when they are amongst themselves. It is 
not the folly or the wisdom of what is ac- 
tually said that excites curiosity : the point of 
interest is to discover what women are like 
when they are unreserved, and not acting 
either on the offensive or defensive, and are 
only talking of whatever comes into their 
head; the curiosity on the other side is 
to know what men really are when they 
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are talking of their own Ufe, and not pre- 
tending to be polite, or decorous, or agree- 
able, to appear to advantage towards women. 
Men and women live in the world very igno- 
rant of the real life of each other, making 
sometimes absurd, and sometimes very fatal 
mistakes, which go on getting into worse 
complications until death swallows them 
into the one great mystery which surrounds 
all things. 

They had reached the hill at the foot of 
the Castle when the young Frenchman 
exclaimed, "Look there! — ^what a lovely 
creature! Do you know her name? — she 
is English." 

Sydney started violently. Standing upon 
a height above them was Constance. Her 
hat was thrown back, and her curls were 
blowing about in the breeze ; the tones of 
her pure voice and fresh joyous laugh 
reached them. 
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" Now, that is the ideal of what a young 
girl ought to be, to my taste," said the 
young Frenchman. "A virginal purity and 
freshness that one dreams of, but which one 
is doomed to see realized only in the insipid 
minauderies of young pensionnaires^ or the 
doiLceureuse manners of women who have 
more of the serpent than the dove in their 
nature; but that girl looks as if she 
belonged to the Golden Age, before pensions 
and society existed. I sat opposite to her, 
yesterday, at the table dhbter 

"You did!" said Sydney, fiercely, a 
pang of jealousy darting through him, that 
made him feel it would be justifiable to 
pitch his companion over the steep side of 
the hill they were ascending. 

"And why not, mon cherV rejoined the 
other. " I shall do the same again to-day, 
and so may you also ; we may as well be 
generous rivals at this stage of the business, 
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though no doubt we shall be irresistibly 
driven to cut each other's throats in the 
course of nature, if we are in each other's 
way. I am horribly jealous, moir 

Sydney quickened his pace, and reached 
the summit precisely as Charles and his 
party Avere passing by ; his heart beat so 
violently that he could neither move nor 
speak to attract Charles Herbert's notice^ 
and as he was concealed by a fragment of 
the ruins and a tree, he was not perceived. 
The young Frenchman bounded past Sydney 
like a deer, and, with an easy grace, took 
off his hat to the ladies. Margaret, who 
was in advance, stumbled at a rugged part 
of the road, and he had the good fortune 
to prevent her from a fall that might have 
been serious. He devoted himself to assist 
her up the remainder of the ascent, and was 
rewarded with thanks, and the opportunity 
of explaining the different objects in the 
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view they climbed to look at. Sydney 
meanwhile remained behind, eating his 
heart out with rage and jealousy. He was 
leaning over the wall that looked down into 
the dungeon between the walls, where, ac- 
cording to tradition, the lords of the Castle 
used to let down their prisoners to perish 
with hunger, there being no other outlet 
but the sky overhead. If it had depended 
on Sydney, the young Frenchman would 
have found himself at the bottom of it! 
However, at length he had the comfort of 
seeiijg Charles and his party begin to de- 
scend the rock, and the Frenchman was not 
with them. He could watch Constance in 
peace. 

On his return to the hotel, he heard that 
the English gentleman had just been to 
call upon him again. 

" You know him, then, apparently ?" said 
the young Frenchman, surprised. " But it 
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is incredible! You gave no sign at the 
Castle. Let us go to their hotel, and you 
shall present me to the father." 

Constance, Margaret, and Charles were al- 
ready seated when the two entered the salon. 
The young Frenchman secured a place 
nearly opposite to them ; but Sydney, who 
would have given all he had won the night 
before for such a place, found himself con- 
signed to the bottom of th,e table ; and being 
on the same side as Constance, he could 
not even catch a glimpse of her; he only 
saw her for the moment when she rose to 
leave the room after dinner. When she 
had disappeared, he felt more courageous, 
and went up to Charles, expressing with 
infinite sincerity his regret at having missed 
seeing him in the morning. 

" I came to see how you were after your 
adventures last night. Did you find all 
your money safe on waking?" 
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" I owe you many thanks for your kind- 
ness, but I have only a confused recollection 
of all that passed. Did I really win all that 
money ?" 

" Oh, yes, you won it ! You had a run 
of good luck, such as is seldom seen. I fear 
the more common question is, 'Did I really 
lose so much 7 But let us have a stroll, 
and settle what we are going to do — ^you 
have no engagement?" 

" None," said Sydney, eagerly ; " I only 
came yesterday ; you are the only person I 
know, and I feel to look on you as a friend 
already." 

They lighted their cigars and passed into 
the open air. Charles seemed meditating 
whether he should speak. At length, after 
turning down a path that led away from 
the town, and walking some time in . silence, 
he said: 

"We know nothing about, each other; I 
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am even ignorant of your name ; but I am 
going to give you a piece of advice. If last 
night really was your first night at a gam- 
bling-table, leave this place directly, and 
never touch a card, or look at a pair of dice 
again. You will have sharpers on your 
track, and, as a matter of course, lose every- 
thing you have won, and everything you 
have to lose. Ifyou are once bitten with play, 
you will never leave off. You are a young 
fellow, and it is a pity to see you start 
headlong to the devil. There is somebody 
who cares for you, I dare say?" 

" I cannot leave this place," said Sydney, 
passionately, as though his life had been 
threatened. 

" As you please," replied Charles, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. "It is no affair of mine." 

"You are not offended — you are not 
angry?" said Sydney, eagerly. 

" Not I. You are not the first, nor will 
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you be the last who has refused good coun- 
sel. But I must leave you. I promised to 
take my ladies a drive again, this afternoon.'*^ 

" Stay !" said Sydney, "I must go to that 
place again to-night. Will you be there?" 

"Perhaps; what then?" 

"Will you take me? — ^will you tell me 
what to do? and you shall not complain 
that I do not follow your advice." 

" Well, with all my heart ; if you wish to 
learn, you must ; but you will lose all your 
money — make up your mind to that." 

" I don't care. Will you come now? Did 
you not say you were going out with — ^" 

" With my daughter. True ; but if you 
are bent on trying your fortune again to- 
night, you may as well learn your alphabet. 
Constance must be disappointed for once." 

Sydney started; he heard her name for 
the first time, and repeated to himself^ 
"Constance, Constance;" he did not feel 
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the least scruple about being the means of 
disappointing her ; on the contrary, he felt 
glad and relieved to know that she would 
be obliged to stop at home, and that no one 
would see her, and that the young French- 
naan could not take off his hat to her ; he 
was glad that even her father would not 
ride beside her. 

To date from that afternoon, Charles and 
Sydney became associates ; but it was the 
intimacy of out-of-doors. Charles lounged 
to Sydney's room, and smoked or played 
billiards or ecarte with him. Sydney laid 
himself out to keep on good terms with the 
father of Constance ; but not one step nearer 
was he to her at the end of ten days than 
he was at the beginning. Charles Herbert 
was two different men; as a man of the 
world, he was a reckless, desperate game- 
ster ; it was by play he lived, and it was to 
play that he looked for the means of leaving 
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Constance a competence to live upon after 
his death. Indeed, he said constantly to 
himself, that it was only for her sake that 
he played at all. But he deceived himself. 
He was a gambler to the marrow of his 
bones, and the thought of Constance was 
only an additional stake that he played. 
Still he was very English in his notions of 
all that was right and desirable for women. 
He allowed no young men, nor men of any 
kind, to dangle after his daughter; he en- 
tertained as bad an opinion of men in 
general as men of his stamp generally en- 
tertain of women, but his wife and his aunt 
had given him a reverence for all women ; 
and his only idea of female education was 
to keep them from speaking to young 
men. Constance was jealously watched by 
him ; and if his engagements prevented him 
accompanying her abroad, she and Mar- 
garet were expected to remain in-door s. 
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He would as soon have cut off his right 
hand as have introduced Sydney Beacham 
to her, or any other young man whom he 
had once seen at a gaming-table. Sydney 
did not know this, and flattered himself 
that he was gaining ground with the father, 
and when he had made a sufficiently favour- 
able impression, he would make proposals 
to hun for his daughter. He had once or 
twice attempted to approach the subject, 
but Charles had always drawn back with 
such an air of offended reserve, that Sydney, 
terrified at the symptoms, drew hastUy 
back, and hoped for a more auspicious 
season. In the meantime, his mad passion 
consumed him, and increased in force. He 
knew wherever she went, and hovered upon 
her footsteps. Where she went he followed, 
generally taking care to keep out of sight. 
His timidity was such, that under no cir- 
cumstances would he have dared to speak 
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to her; but he had also the fear of her 
father before his eyes. He laid no end of 
cunning plans to get himself presented to 
her ; but his courage always failed. Once 
by mere accident he met the party face to 
face. Charles passed him with a distant 
bow of recognition which would have 
chilled even the audacity of an Irishman, 
and made not the least allusion to the 
circumstance when they met. 

Sydney attached himself to Charles's 
steps. People said that Charles was keeping 
the young Englishman to himself, to fleece 
him at his ease; but to do Charles justice, 
although he had not the smallest scruple to 
win as much as he could, yet he exercised a 
certain protection over Sydney, and his 
experience in that sort of life insured to 
him that at least his ruin should be trans- 
acted according to the strictest laws of 
honour— amongst thieves ! 
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In the meanwhile, Sydney cared wonder- 
fully little whether fortune were for him or 
against him. The excitement of play dis- 
tracted his mind for the moment from the 
passion that consumed him. Whilst he 
was playing with her father, he was less 
miserable, but an accidental glimpse of 
Constance consumed more life and emotion 
than all the alternations of fortune would 
have done in a month; he was no more 
conscious of the excitement of play than if 
he had drank toast-and-water. As regarded 
his fortune, it was tolerably equal; in all 
games that required skill and calculation, 
of course he lost to those more skilful 
than himself: Charles Herbert won im- 
mensely from him ; but on the other hand, 
at all games of hazard, his luck was some- 
thing remarkable. Charles Herbert, and 
men who had, with infinite pains, made 
calculations of chances and intricate plans 
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for success, lost night after night, Sydney 
Beacham never failed. At the end of ten 
days he was, as regarded money, pretty 
much as when he began. But the life of 
intense excitement had told upon him fear- 
fully, he looked already years older, and 
the whole expression of his person and 
countenance was wild and haggard; his 
hurried irregular gait would alone' have be- 
trayed the fire that was consuming him. Any 
but those who were his present associates 
would have been touched to see the des- 
perate recklessness of so young a man, but 
they only saw that he was living too fast 
to last long, and made the best of their 
time. 

Charles and his party were going to 
Paris, where they were to be joined by Mr. 
Marchmont and his son. Charles carelessly 
said, as they parted at night, " If you come 
on to Paris, find me out* You must look 
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sharp when you get there, it is a worse 
place than this." 

Sydney felt as though his life were 
escaping from him. But he was at Paris 
before Charles, and took up his own abode 
at the hotel he had indicated. Mr. March- 
mont and his son were already there, and 
had engaged rooms for their party. Sydney 
secured one from whence he might watch 
their arrival. 

The very day they arrived, Sydney went 
to call on Charles : he was shown into the 
sitting-room they occupied. Margaret and 
Constance were there, dressed to go out. 
A handsome young man stood near them, 
with his hat and cane, evidently prepared 
to accompany them. An older gentleman 
was reading the newspaper at one of the 
windows. Charles was not there. The 
blood rushed so violently to Sydney's heart, 
that he grasped the door to keep himself 
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from faUing. Every one looked surprised, 
but Margaret asked him to be seated, and 
said that Mr. Herbert would be there pre- 
sently; and then, observing to her com- 
panions that they would be late for their 
appointment, she bowed to Sydney and 
passed out of the room, followed by Con- 
stance and the young man. Her scarf 
caught upon the back of his chair as he 
rose for them to pass ; he endeavoured to 
disengage it, but his hands trembled too vio- 
lently ; accidentally her hand touched his. 
The whole was the affair of half an instant ; 
she looked up, and acknowledged his attempt 
at politeness with a slight smile, and 
hastened after her aunt. 

Mr. Marchmont — for the gentleman read- 
ing the paper was no other than he — ^made 
some trifling observation; receiving no 
reply, he looked up, and was sufficiently 
startled at the appearance of Sydney to 
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drop his paper and come has% forward. 
" Good Heaven ! what is ' the matter ? he is 
dying !" and sprung to the bell. 

" It is over," said Sydney ; " it was a 
sudden faintness. Tell Mr. Herbert I shall 
be glad to see him.^^ 

Charles Herbert and the waiter entered 
at the same moment. Charles looked sur- 
prised, and not altogether pleased. 

''Ah! when did you come here? Shall 
you make any stay? I did not expect to 
meet you again so soon — ^my friend, Mr. 
Marchmont." 

He seated himself, and Mr. Marchmont 
gave some order to the waiter. Sydney 
seemed afraid of betraying himself, and 
spoke in a polite, indiiferent tone, though 
his face was still deadly pale, and his lips 
quite white. He spoke of indifferent topics, 
invited Charles to dine with him, when they 
might make some arrangement for the 
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evening. This being a matter of business, 
was soon settled, and Sydney Beacham 
departed, without Charles Herbert having 
said a single word to bring him any nearer 
to the hope of being allowed to come again. 

"Who is that young fellow?" said Mr. 
Marchmont, as the door closed after him. 

" His name is Sydney Beacham. I met 
him at Baden ; I don't know much of him, 
except that he has been going at a pretty 
pace ever since I knew him. I think he is 
a little mad ; he lives at the gaming-table, 
and has the most wonderfiil luck that 
ever was. It seems a sudden outbreak. 
These steady-going fellows, when they do 
break loose, are like devils." 

" Beacham — Beacham. I know all about 
him," said Mr. Marchmont, slowly ; " I 
knew his father; he is as like him as he 
can be, and is following in his steps as fast 
as he can. The father had a good property 
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at one time, but he got through it all, and 
his wife's money too, and died in the King's 
Bench. His wife's brother took the boy, 
and has nursed round his little estate in 
Yorkshire; the mortgage was paid off only 
the other day. Old Wilmot might have 
saved himself the trouble ; that young man 
will be none the better for it; he is his 
father over again, only he will not last so 
long." 

Wilmot — ^the name grated upon Charles^ 
but he asked no questions, only proposed 
they should go to the Louvre to meet the 
ladies. 

Sydney Beacham was like an Indian 
hunting upon a trail. He followed Charles 
and Mr. Marchmont at a distance ; he fol- 
lowed them till they joined Constance and 
her aunt and Phillip Marchmont in the 
great gallery at the Louvre. He did not 
dare to approach, but he hovered at a dis- 
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tauce; he saw, as by a flash of lightning, 

how things really were, and a jealousy that 

burned like fire took its place in his heart. 

He rushed away, and walked he knew not 

whither* He was alone under some trees in 

a park. " I cannot live — ^I cannot live," he 
exclaimed, in a voice faint with agony. 

''What have I done to deserve this? what 

have I done?" 

The paroxysm was long, and would 
have been fearful had any one been there 
to witness it; but it passed over and 
left him for the time more composed: it 
was the composure of utter exhaustion. 

Charles was punctual to his appointment 
for dinner. Sydney was imder the reaction 
from violent emotion, and Charles perceived 
nothing that might not easily be accounted 
for. After dinner, without any previous 
intention, he suddenly and almost uncon- 
sciously burst upon the subject that was in 
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his heart. He poured forth what sounded 
to Charles like a stream of insanity, and 
passionately desired that he might try to 
make himself worthy of his daughter. All 
sh3niess and timidity had disappeared, it 
was the desperation of a man pleading for 
life — ^for more than life. 

Charles replied coldly and sternly; he 
was angry and annoyed. 

"I am not accustomed to make my 
daughter the subject of conversation with 
strangers. I know nothing of you, except 
as a gambler, and were you a hundred 
times richer than you represent yourself, 
you should not enter my daughter's pre- 
sence. You are a gambler, sir, and under 
no circumstances shall you ever address 
one word to her." 

A dead silence followed this outburst. 
The young man attempted no reply, but 
sat with his head bowed down upon his 
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breast, overwhelmed by the words and the 
tone in which they had been spoken. Charles 
looked at him a few moments, and then 
said, in a softened voice, — 

" Come, you are very young, and do not 
understand the bearing of things; let us 
drop the subject, and think no more of it. 
Are you ready? Shall we be going?" 

Sydney raised his head like one awakened 
from sleep. He drew his hand over his 
forehead, and replied in a tone that con- 
trasted strangely with his recent vehement 
entreaty. 

" No, Mr. Herbert, I will not go with 
you. I am not a gambler, though I have 
seemed like one. But I deserve that you 
should think as you do of me. You do 
not understand why I did it, and I cannot 
tell you now." 

His head sunk down upon his arms, 
which leaned upon the table. Charles 
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tapped his shoulder, and said, in what he 
meant to be a cheerful tone : — 

"Come, come, don't be so downhearted; 
if you are not bitten with gambling, so 
much the better for you. In that case, I 
should say you were wise to break away 
and go home to your Mends; so good-bye, 
if we do not meet again. You are a little 
shaken just now, but you will come round 
V — no fear of it !" 

Charles Herbert left the room whistling 
an opera air, but he felt more sorry and 
uncomfortable than he could have believed 
possible. He tried to think that a good 
night's sleep was all that Sydney needed 
to be all right again; but he had mis- 
givings, which he put aside, as bemg no 
concern of his. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Sydney remained for some time after 
Charles had left him in the same posture, 
and so motionless that it might have been 
thought he slept. He was like one who 
has been stunned by a heavy blow, the 
pain of which will follow by-and-by. At 
present he was sensible of a certain relief 
and tranquillity, but it was the dead tran- 
quillity of despair unruffled by a breath of 
hope. 

At length he arose from his seat, and 
summoning the waiter, discharged the bill. 
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inquiring at the same time for the ad- 
dress of a notary, one who was well 
known in his profession. 

The waiter named two, and wrote down 
their address ; the one whom he could 
recommend from personal knowledge resided 
in the Rue Poissonniere, and although it 
would be after office hours, yet, if monsieur 
presented that card, he would be admitted 
at once. 

Sydney thanked him, and passed out. 

The change from the dull light of the 
little room where they had dined, to the 
broad glaring simshine that was pouring 
down upon the streets, made him giddy, 
and he beckoned to a cabriolet that was 
standing near. 

The Boulevart des Italiens was alive 
with people. Carriages were dashing about 
in all directions, and everybody was ap- 
parently in the height of life and enjoy- 
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ment. Sydney saw and heard everything; 
not with his eyes and ears, but by an 
internal consciousness. All the gay colours, 
the daylight, the noise and roar of the 
streets, seemed to be a dream, and he him- 
self was the only real person moving along 
and looking out upon it, as from under 
some dark, cool shadow which sheltered 
him. At length the cabriolet stood still 
before a door which stood open. The 
ground-floor looked like a cavern with doors- 
round it, and a stone staircase in the centre. 
On the street door — 

^'Antoine Joubert, 

''Notaire;' 

was written on a brass plate. He rung 
the bell, which sounded like a tocsin. It 
was answered by a young man, apparently 
a clerk, for he had a pen behind hi& 
ear. 
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He shook his head to Sydney's inquiry. 
M. Joubert had left business for that day ; 
would monsieur leave his name, and come 
again at ten o'clock to-morrow? 

Sydney presented his talisman, and inti- 
mated that his business was urgent. 

" Monsieur Joubert was at dinner with 
his family, and did not like to be disturbed. 
Nevertheless, if monsieur would be good 
enough to come in, he would carry in the 
card, and inquire what would be possible." 

Sydney desired the cabriolet to wait, and 
followed the clerk into a large, dingy apart- 
ment, which apparently served as an ante- 
room, the desk where the clerk sat and a few 
chairs being the whole of the furniture ; the 
windows, which looked as if they had never 
been cleaned in the memory of man, were 
secured with strong iron stanchions. The 
clerk desired Sydney to sit down, and 
having handed him that day's Consiituiionnel^ 
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departed to speak to M. Joubert, who, he 
said, was going to the theatre. 

The reactionary tranquillity of Sydney 
was already beginning to give way; this 
word, theatre, woke up all the fierce 
thoughts that were slumbering, and he 
grasped the arms of his chair to keep him- 
self from the impulse to rush into the street 
and destroy himself. The idea that Con- 
stance might at that moment be going to 
the theatre, and the young man whom he 
had seen might be with her, went through 
him like a knife ; but the clerk entering, he 
became outwardly quite calm, and followed 
him to a library, where Monsieur Joubert 
sat in a leather-covered reading chair. Heaps 
of papers lay upon a writing-table beside 
him, a time-piece of gold and bronze stood 
on the mantelpiece, and a mirror behind 
it was let into the wall. M. Joubert was a 
middle-aged man, with closely-cut black 
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hair, a square, low forehead, large grey 
eyes, and thin, compressed lips; every 
vestige of beard or whisker was closely 
shaved ; he had a calm, business-like man- 
ner, and when he addressed Sydney it was 
in a very gentle voice. 

" My clerk tells me that your business is 
urgent." 

*' I beg a thousand pardons for disturbing 
you," said Sydney, who felt uneasy under 
the eyes which scrutinized him; "I am 
unexpectedly called to go a long journey, 
and I wish to make my will before I 
go." 

" It is past my hours of business ; I will 
be at your service to-morrow as early]as you 
please. Except in cases of extremis^ the 
law does not like these hurried pro- 
ceedings." 

"Doubtless," replied Sydney, with a 
peculiar smile ; " but it is indispensable that 
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what I wish should be done at once. I 
must go to-night." 

" You are a stranger in Paris?' 

'' Yes. When I came I expected to 
remain some time ; but now I am called to 
set off upon a journey the end of which is 
uncertain." 

" Travelling now is so safe and speedy 
that no journey can be called uncertain. It 
was the precaution of our forefathers to 
make their testament before they started^ 
Do you expect to return to Paris?" 

" I am sure I do not know," said Sydney, 
with difficulty repressing an inclination to 
burst into laughter ; " there is no knowing 
what I may meet with at the other end." 
Sydney had a fancy that M. Joubert 
thought him mad, or suspected his purpose. 
He put the strongest constraint upon him- 
self to appear natural, and to avoid arous- 
ing any suspicions. " I wish," continued he, 

VOL, n. F 
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" to have such a will drawn up as cannot 
be disputed, and which will secure the pro- 
perty to the person whom I wish to possess 
it. I might have drawn it up myself; 
but in England they always find flaws in a 
wiU that a man writes himself." 

"No doubt such documents often leave 
grounds for litigation. If you will give me 
the chief points you wish provided for, we 
can draw up a draught that will stand in 
case of any unfortunate casualty, and when 
you return it may be made out formally. 
Making a disposition of their property is 
what every one is, socially speaking, bound 
to do. Perhaps you will be good enough 
to write down your wishes. I read English 
better than I speak it.'' 

Sydney moved uneasily under the eyes 
that were fixed upon him. He took a 
pencil, and by a strong effort he wrote a few 
lines in steady, legible characters. 
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"I wish," said he, '^to bequeath this 
estate to the person here named. I am 
ignorant of her residence in England; but 
this is her father's card, and she may be 
easily found. It must be settled upon her, 
and in case she should ever marry, it must 
remain hers, her husband must have nothing 
to do with it — ^make that clear. There are 
a few trifling remembrances I wish to leave 
to others. You see it will all go in a very 
small compass." 

Sydney sat eagerly watching the pen of 
M. Joubert as it travelled down a sheet of 
foolscap. 

" I will insert the names myself — French 
people can never spell our English names 
correctly." 

M. Joubert handed him the pen, and 
Sydney wrote — Constance Herbert. To 
her was left the estate which his uncle had 
been bringing round with so much care. 

f2 
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To his Aunt Sarah he left all his books and 
personalities ; and whatever money he might 
be possessed of he left for her schools and 
poor people. To his uncle he left a diamond 
ring and solitaire which had been his 
father's, and an earnest entreaty that he 
would not attempt to set aside any of the 
foregoing directions. 

" It only needs the signatures, now," 
said M. Joubert, "to be a document that 
will stand in any court of law in Eu- 
rope." 

" You are quite sure it will not be dis- 
puted?" 

" It may be disputed, but not set aside," 
replied M. Joubert, with decision. Ringing 
a hand-bell that stood beside him, his clerk 
appeared, — 

" Bring Etienne with you, and come 
yourself. I want you to witness a docu- 
ment." 
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In five minutes the will was duly signed 
and attested, 

" And now, my dear sir," said M. Joubert, 
when the others had withdrawn, '* you may 
travel without a care ; you have done your 
duty. Will you permit me to offer you 
refreshment? At what hour do you 
leave ?" 

Sydney started slightly; but looking at 
his watch, he compared it with the time- 
piece, and said quietly, — 

" At half-past ten ; that will be in an hour 
from this time. My preparations are all 
made. There remains but one thing to be 
done besides thanking you for the kind 
promptness with which you have transacted 
my business." 

He took out his pocket-book, which was 
well supplied with money ; for he had left 
the hotel expecting to play. 

" I have no French money, but I suppose 
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Bank of England notes are easily ex- 
changed?'' 

He laid down two, of ten pounds each, 
across which he carefully wrote his name 
before handing them to M. Joubert. He 
hoped, by these minute business-like pre- 
cautions to dissipate the scrutiny with 
which he felt M. Joubert's calm, impene- 
trable eyes were regarding him. M. Joubert 
examined the notes, and looked at their 
amount with satisfaction, though he placed 
them with an air of negligence upon the 
mantelpiece, whilst he wrote a formal ac- 
knowledgment. 

"And now I will wish you ban voyage. 
Allow me to see you to the street. I 
shall be charmed to see you on your return. 
Apply to me at once if in any way I can 
serve you. Adieu, my dear sir; 1 wish you 
success, and a good return." 

The coachman had been slumbering 
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on his box, and was roused by their ap- 
proach. 

" Drive to where you came from/' cried 
Sydney, springing in ; and the cabriolet 
dashed off at a rapid pace. 

^^ That young man thinks he has blinded 
me," soliloquised M. Joubert : ** his belle 
maitresse will not long be kept out of her 
inheritance." He shrugged his shoulders, 
and returned to his library. 

Sydney re-entered the cafe where he had 
dined. The waiter who had introduced 
him to M. Joubert came forwards, and 
inquired with much susceptibility whether 
that gentleman had honoured his card. 
Sydney satisfied him on that point, and 
requested to be shown to a private room; 
the waiter, who seemed to consider him as 
his especial protege^ was empresse in his 
civility. 

^ Let me have writing matenal»^ and do 
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not allow any one to come near me but 
yourself." 

Once more alone, Sydney's eyes were 
lighted up by a sombre joy — ^he had come 
in sight of his journey's end ! 

He was no longer tossed with wild, inef- 
fectual passion : — 

** Hope and Despair, the torturers, slept." 

Henceforth Constance must think of him— 
»he could not forget him. The current of 
his life had mingled with hers ; and he 
bequeathed his memory to her as well as 
his estate. He would not write one line to 
tell her all the passion that had consumed 
him. There were no words that he could 
say : he did not desire to address her now. 
But there was another whom he could 
not leave without a word of farewell — his 
Aunt Sarah, who had been like a mother 
to him. To her he wrote : — 
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" Dear Aunt, 

" You will be very sorry to have 
this letter. If you were here I would tell 
you everything, but I cannot write. Things 
have fallen out so that they look quite dif- 
ferent to what they really are. Do not let 
any one make you think ill of me; you 
would understand everything if you were 
only here. Thank you, a thousand times, 
for all your goodness. I love you, and 
always have done. Give my love to my 
imcle, and thanks for all he has done for 
me. God bless you, dear aunt. 

" Your affectionate 

"Sydney Beacham. 

w 

" P.S. — M. Joubert, 26, Rue Poissonnifere^ 
has my will. Please let nobody set it 
aside. — S.B." 

He folded and directed the letter, and 
summoning the friendly waiter, he desired 
him to send it at once to the post. 
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" And now, may I not bring monsieur 
some supper? Excuse me; but some re- 
ifreshment is absolutely necessary. I will 
bring something charming, if monsieur will 
trust to me." 

"As you will," replied Sydney. "It 
signifies little what you bring. Take that 
for yourself, with my thanks." 

" But monsieur is much too generous, his 
amiability inspires affection. I am proud 
to have been of use to him." 

The waiter departed, .and Sydney was 
once more alone. 

At that supreme moment, when life, 
emotion, memory were all condensed into 
a single point, and the unknown, invisible 
world which was about to receive him 
had come so close that its darkness 
could be felt, he was sensible of nothing 
except of his fixed, dogged purpose, and 
of a dull, heavy pulsation in his head 
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and neck, as though the veins would 

burst. 

« « « « « « « 

When the waiter entered, bringing the 
supper, Sydney was lying against the couch ; 
life was not extinct, though it was fast 
ebbing. The medical men who were sum- 
moned in hot haste could do nothing. 

Sydney never spoke, but the haggard, 
corroded look he had worn of late disap- 
peared; his face relaxed into a tranquil, 
child-like expression. Once he opened his 
eyes, and looked round upon those who 
stood by with a flash of dumb, troubled 
earnestness, as though his " right mind " 
had returned to him, and he discerned all 
too late what it was that he had done ; but 
the moment of consciousness was quenched 
in mortal faintness, and Sydney Beacham 
lay there — ^dead. 



CHAPTER V- 



Margaret, Constance, Charles, Mr. March- 
mont, and Phillip were seated at a late 
breakfast the following morning. They had 
taken Constance to the opera the previous 
evening, for the first time in her life— an 
epoch never to be forgotten in the history of 
anybody. Le Nozze di Figaro had been 
the opera, with a strong caste. 

"I cannot imagine a greater pleasure 
than to be able to go to the opera when- 
ever we choose ! I am sure I should cry if 
any one were to tell me I was never to go 
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again," said Constance. " As it is, I feel 
quite miserable to think that it is over, and 
that I am not going to-night. I seemed 
unable to take in half the delight of it, and 
that I needed to be two or three people at 
once to be able to enjoy it aU !" 

" Like being at a Lord-Mayor's feast, and 
finding that you can only eat an ordinary 
dinner, notwithstanding the load of fine 
things on the table before you," said Phillip 
Marchmont, with mock sjnnpathy. " Well, 
I hope your troubles may be always from 
Vembarras de richesses. I would rather suffer 
from having too much than too little. But 
what struck you the most? or rather, what 
do you recollect the best?" 

" Oh, the Countess's song, Dove sono. I 
had so long wished to hear it sung as it 
ought to be, as I imagined it for myself; 
and last night that was realized. I cannot 
imagine how any one can feel very miser- 
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able about anything, so long as they have 
the chance of going to the opera as often as 

ever thev like." 

•/ 

" My dear Constance, your head is fairly 
turned," said Margaret, smiling. " I had 
no idea of the love of dissipation that lurked 
in you." 

" But, aunt, love of hearing fine music is 
not to be called dissipation. If I may only 
have as much of that as I desire, I would 
be content, if it were in a coal-cellar." 

" Yes, my dear, but in the meantime you 
will take advantage of the opera as it is." 

" I wonder whether that Count Almaviva 
had ever really cared for the Countess. I 
suppose when she was a young girl those 
fine clothes made an impression upon her; 
that hat and feathers, and that becoming 
cloak, must have made him fascinating; 
and if he sang in that voice to her, it is no 
wonder that she believed ever3rthing he 
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told her. I tried to hate him, last night, 
but I could not. You understand, I did 
not admire him, only his singing kept me 
from feeling very vicious against him." 

*' You detested Almaviva, but you adored 
Donzelli. Is that what you mean?" said 
Phillip. " I dare say that you are not the 
only young lady in that state of mind." 

" I do not adore any one ; I could not, 
without I knew more of them," replied Con- 
stance, drawing herself up with a half- 
offended air, for Phillip had hit the fact. * 

" Where shall we go to-night, aunt Mar- 
garet?" said Phillip. "I should like Con- 
stance to see Mademoiselle Mars act; it 
would perhaps put Donzelli -wdth his sing- 
ing, and Almaviva's hat and feathers, a little 
out of her head. She should see what an 
ugly dog he looks by daylight, when he is 
silent. If you will give your consent, I 
will see whether it is her night for appear- 
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ing, and inquire about places. Do say yes. 
It will be quite the best way of bringing 
her back to sobriety." 

" Merciful Heaven ! how very dreadful !" 
burst from Charles Herbert, vnth something 
like a groan; "it cannot be true, or else 
it is not the same." He rung the bell 
violently. 

"What is the matter?" said Mr. March- 
mont, looking up for the first time from 
his letters* " These sudden starts at meals 
are very bad for one's digestion." 

" Don't speak in that Satanic way; read 
this* If it turns out to be true, I shall 
never forgive myself." 

"Is this it? ^ Suicide rSmarquahle d'un 
jeune Anglais T There are scores of 'sui- 
cides remarquables^ every week." 

The waiter at length came. He looked 
somewhat excited. 

"If Mr. Beacham is in his room, No. 
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314, will you teU him I shall be glad if 
he will give himself the trouble to come 
to me," said Charles, speaking as deli- 
berately as he could. 

" But the young Englishman who called 
on monsieur yesterday is no longer here. 
Does not monsieur know? it is a terrible 
event! He kiUed himself last night, and 
the officers are already here sealing up his 
effects, and making official inquiries. They 
wish to see any one who can throw light on 
his deplorable suicide." 

" Did he not come in last night?" 
" No, monsieur ; no one saw him after he 
left here. The concierge says he followed 
you and this other gentleman when you 
left the hotel yesterday morning; he 
did not return. He kiUed himself last 
night, at half- past ten o'clock, at the 
' Oiseau de Paradis,' in the Palais 
Eoyale." 

VOL. II. G 
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A knock was heard at the door ; it was 

r 

followed by the entrance of a little grave 
official man, who bowed courteously to the 
ladies, and begged a thousand pardons for 
deranging them. 

" Take Constance with you, and go to your 
own room," said Charles to Margaret. " I will 
come presently. Do not stir out until 
you have seen me. And now, sir, what is 
your pleasure with me ?" 

The new comer did not look as though 
his pleasure could be great under any 
circumstances, so dry and hard were the 
lines of his face. His voice was like the 
grinding of a coflfee-mill, as he informed 
them that he had the honour to inquire 
into all they could tell him about the young 
Englishman, M. Sydney Beacham, whose 
much-to-be-regretted suicide they had seen 
already in the journals. 

Charles sat down ; the perspiration stood 
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in beads upon his forehead. ** Is it quite 
ascertained that Mr. Sydney Beacham is 
the person?" he asked, though his lips 
could scarcely form the words. 

'' He had his passport," replied the man 
of law, "and it appears that monsieur 
dined with him, and was ihe last person 
seen in his company." 

Charles told as briefly as possible all he 
knew of the unhappy young man, sup- 
pressing, of course, the private conversation 
of after dinner. 

" And that is absolutely all?' asked the 
other. "Monsieur can throw no light, 
offer no suggestion, as to the cause of this 
deplorable catastrophe? Such a fine young 
man ! There will be some who will greatly 
mourn for him." 

Charles signified that he had no more to 
tell, and the man of office withdrew, after 
obtaining his signature to the deposition; 

g2 
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requesting him to be in the way in case he 
should be wanted again. 

" For pity's sake, Marchmont, give me a 
glass of brandy," said Charles, when the 
door had closed on his departure. 

"Why, Herbert, what has come over 
you ? You will be arrested for his murder 
if you show a face like that." 

" And so I am his murderer as much as 
if I had shot him through the heart. But 
Heaven knows I did not mean it; that I 
did not know what I was doing. I could 
not foresee this !" 

" Of course not — of course not. Nobody 
suspects you could. Here, drink off this, 
and tell me how it all came about. Phillip, 
my son, turn out to make inquiries, 
and see what particulars you can learn. 
You wiU find us here when you re- 
turn." 

The young man departed in obedience to 
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his father's gesture, and the two were left 
alone, 

"Oh, Marchmont! I am as much that 
young man's murderer as if I had sent a 
bullet through his heart !" 

"Well, so you were saying just now; 
but how do you make that out ? You won 
his money, I suppose, and he had a run of 
ill-luck which he could not stand. He had 
not nerve enough to be a gambler; one 
might read that in his face." 

" He was no gambler. I can believe him 
now, though I did not when he spoke. He 
turned gambler in the wild idea that it 
would win my favour, and obtain for him 
the opportunity to address Constance. He 
was madly in love with her, though he had 
never spoken to her, nor seen her, except 
in the street." 

" And he told you that?" 

"He did, and I answered him roughly 
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enough, as you may suppose. I told him 
a gambler should never speak to child of 
mine. He seemed dreadfully cut at what I 
said- I felt sorry for the young fellow, and 
I advised him to leave off his present way 
of life, and go home to his friends. If I 
had spoken more kindly, he would not have 
committed this fatal act ; but the fact is, I 
did not above half believe him." 

" All this throws a light upon his sudden 
illness yesterday morning. You were not 

« 

in the room. I thought he was going to 
die there and then. It must have been 
seeing Constance that overcame him. I 
really do not see in what respect you 
need reproach yourself; you only refused to 
present him to your daughter as an ap- 
proved suitor, which would have been a 
remarkably Ul-advised and imprudent pro- 
ceeding. You are all right; if you must 
feel remorse, get it up for something else.'^ 
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" Marchmont, you do not see that the 
root of the matter lies deeper than all that. 
If I had not been a gambler, that young 
man would have been alive now : it was my 
example that seduced him !" 

" Oh ! come, if you are going off into 
a metaphysical disquisition upon the conca- 
tenation of causation, I cannot follow you ; 
I am too heavy to dance upon cobwebs ; I 
can only look at the common sense of 
things. If you are a gambler, it is your 
own affair; this young man had no sort of 
moral scruple about following your exam- 
ple ; he had his father's blood in his veins. 
I was bred at Newmarket, and I hold to the 
faith I learned there. With that reckless 
prodigal father, and a foolish, weak, head- 
strong mother, what else could you expect 
but what has occurred ? Training is a great 
thing: this youth had been well trained; 
but there is no going against breeding. 
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What has happened is just what might 
have .been foretold. You talk of feeling 
sorry for him ! it is enough to make a sane 
man mad to see such a waste of sym- 
pathy. Is it for a rational being to go 
and fling up his life, with all its incalcu- 
lable chances and possibilities, for a mo- 
ment's discouragement ? This young man, 
whose fate you take upon your own con- 
science, has proved himself a rash, weak, 
impatient fool; nothing would ever have 
made him otherwise. He would always 
have failed in an emergency; and by 
Heaven, sir, a man who fails is better out 
of the world than in it. You have a dozen 
times more reason to cut your throat than 
he had, and yet you are not going to mend 
bad fortune with such a fool's remedy. 
I dare say his friends wiU be sorry 
about him; but he came of a bad stock, 
and will do more good dead than alive." 
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^* I suppose, to do good, in your sense of 
the word, a man should be bom without a 
heart, or if he must needs have one, it should 
be of steel. How can you talk in that 
cold-blooded style, and that poor young 
fellow lying dead ? If you had seen his face 
as I saw it when I left him yesterday, it 
would haunt you for ever." 

" I do not think so ; but I will go 
and see if I can find out any particulars — 
you had best take a stroll in the fresh air 
to steady your nerves — ^bah! better men 
than he have died a lawful death at a 
moment's notice. Do not dwell upon it." 

Charles, plunged in a gloomy reverie, 
sought the least frequented walks in the 
Tuilleries, which at that time of day were 
deserted enough. His old, morbid idea, 
that he was bom to be fatal to everybody 
who came across his path, took possession 
of him. His own abortive life — his 
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cowardly existence — ^his defeated hopes — 
the aspirations he once had after better 
things, -aU rose in his memory and 
weighed him down with helpless remorse 
and regret. He could not tell how it was 
he had come to be so worthless, and he 
felt no hope that he should ever be any- 
thing better; he felt in a state of moral 
decomposition : he loathed himself, but had 
no vitality to counteract it. 

On his return he found Mr. Marchmont 
waiting for hun. 

"I think, Herbert, that the best thing 
for you to do is to obtain a passport as 
speedily as possible, and cross at once to 
England, or else our pretty Constance will ' 
become a greater object of curiosity than 
either of us would find pleasant." 

" What on earth do you mean?" 

" I mean that I have found out a few 
particulars respecting that young man. I 
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hope your nerves are stronger than they 
were, or else what I have to tell may prove 
a shock." 

"For Heaven's sake tell me at once, 
and don't harass one with your Satanic 
jesting." 

"Well, if you are overcome I cannot 
help it." 

" Before he committed * the rash act/ as 
the newspapers call it, he went to a 
notary, and made his will in the most 
business-like style imaginable. Hearing 
that M. Joubert, Rue Poissonni^e, was the 
notary, I went to him. He is an old ally of 
mine, and from him I learned that Sydney 
Beacham has bequeathed his estate of 
Royton Swale, in Yorkshire, to Constance 
Herbert, your daughter, to have and hold 
in her own right, independent of father, 
husband, or any other relation or connec- 
tion. It is not much — about three hundred 
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a year or thereabouts; but it makes her 
independent, and, upon my seuJ, I am glad 
of it, for I like the girl as if she were my 
own. I said he would do more good 
dead than ever he did when alive, and I 
hope you agree with me. I ascertained 
^something else, too, which will be rather 
unpleasant, but cannot be helped. Your 
old fiancee^ Miss Wilmot, is his aunt; she 
consoled herself for your desertion by adopt- 
ing this youth, and training him up in 
the way he should go ; he has taken a 
wrong turning, however ; that is no fault 
of yours, nor of mine either. But take my 
advice, and lose no time in getting Con- 
stance safe to the Chauntry. It will be the 
best place for her to receive the official 
communication of her heiress-ship : if she 
remains here twenty-four hours longer, there 
will be pictures of her in the print-shops, 
a,nd novels about her in the newspapers." 
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" Sarah Wilmot ! the second time her life 
has been made desolate by me. I wish 
with all my heart I had never been bom. 
I bring evil on every one who comes near 
me." 

Mr. Marchmont shrugged his shoulders 
with impatience. " Come, come ; if you are 
going to hold a lamentation over your des- 
tiny, wait until you are sea-sick in your 
berth : you may transact the two miseries 
at once. Do you go and settle about the 
passport, and I will go to the messageriea 
and secure the coupeJ^ 

Charles went in search of Margaret, 
and made her understand the need there 
was of their immediate departure. Mar- 
garet was painfully shocked ; but there was 
no time for many words, as the diligence 
departed at six o'clock, and it was now near 
four. 

It was agreed to keep Constance in igno- 
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ranee for the present of what had occurred. 
The hurry of the preparations swallowed 
up all other thoughts for the moment. 
Constance was repaid for being snatched 
away from Paris and the hopes of future 
operas in the company of Phillip, by the 
despair and disappointment manifested by 
that young man, who only returned a few 
moments before they left the hotel : he had 
nearly missed seeing them before their 
departure. Constance had the benefit 
of all the tenderness and devotion that 
could be compressed into so brief a space ; 
and the tears which had been flowing with 
bitter rapidity at the idea of going without 
wishing him farewell were completely dried 
up by the intense happiness of feeling quite 
sure for the first time that Phillip March- 
mont loved her better than any other 
woman in this world was loved before ! She 
had hoped that he cared for her — ^she had 
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secretly believed it ; but all that hope, timid 
and uncertain, was now swallowed up in 
the delightful certainty^ which was not 
darkened by a shadow of doubt. 



CHAPTER VI. 



The secret of Phillip Marchmont's sudden 
declaration of love and devotion, as recorded 
in the last chapter, is to be found in the 
innate vanity of the human heart. He had 
seen his father, and heard from him of the 
mad passion and suicide of poor "Sydney 
Beacham, and instantly Constance Herbert 
was raised in his estimation from being a 
pretty girl, whom he loved in a quiet way, 
to be a heroine he ardently desired to 
appropriate to himself. 

If a woman ever wishes to secure any 
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man for a lover, let her be admired and 
courted by many others : it will do more to 
further her purpose than any amount of 
excellent qualities or devoted attachment 
on her side. 

To do Phillip Marchmont justice, he was 
not sensible of the process of vanity under 
which his passion had blazed out. He was 
a yoimg man ; and youth has at least the 
virtue of believing heartily in its own delu- 
sions. Finding her on the point of depar- 
ture, he really felt very much disappointed 
and put about by this sudden separation. 
The mode in which Constance received his 
declaration was charming ; her confusion 
and surprise had worked to prevent her 
showing the extent to which she was re- 
joiced. She had too strong an instinct of 
candour to give a reply of any kind to a 
lover before her aunt had been told. 
At the first moment she was frightened 
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at having so unexpectedly placed within 
her grasp what, until then, had seemed 
too great a happiness to be expected in 
this world. It is every one's first im- 
pulse to shrink back when a deep hope sud- 
denly takes shape, and is seen to approach. 
When the young man lost sight of the 
diligence that carried away Constance, he 
was desperately in love — more so than he 
could have conceived possible. He took 
a walk in the most sequestered alleys of 
the Tuilleries to cahn his emotion, and 
to wait for an opportunity of breaking 
the matter to his father ; for Mr. March- 
mont, whatever other faults he might have 
had, perfectly understood his relation towards 
his son, and had so conducted himself that 
Phillip felt him to be the best friend he 
had in the world. Young men might be 
more favourite companions ; but in any 
folly or trouble he went to his father as 
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naturally as girls go to their mothers. Many 
a better man might have envied the perfect 
and unrestrained confidence that subsisted, 
on Phillip's side, towards his father. Mr. 
Marchmont was anything but a worthy 
man ; and although he took great pains to 
keep everything that was not admirable out 
of his son's sight, still it could not be for 
his virtues that Heaven had blessed him 
with a good son. It was the skill and tact 
and knowledge of human nature in general, 
and of his son's character in particular, 
that brought their own reward* All his 
hopes and wishes and affections centred in 
Phillip. He did not care how base or 
mean or cruel he was in his business; he 
said to himself that it was to prevent Phillip 
ever having the need to do a dishonourable 
or grasping action for the sake of money : 
Phillip was to be the beginning of a line of 
gentlemen. 

h2 
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That same evening, as the two were 
smoking a cigar in the deserted sitting- 
room, Phillip opened his heart to his father 
about his passion for Constance Herbert, and 
declared that if he could not obtain her he 
should certainly shoot himself. 

" And so leave her for somebody else, 
eh ?" replied his father. " Better live, and 
circumvent rivals, my boy. But I did not 
know you were so hotly set upon this 
matter. How long has it been upon your 
mind?" 

" I do not know when I first began to 
care for her ; I think I must have loved her 
since the first moment I ^aw her ; but it 
was only to-day, when she was taken away 
so suddenly, that 1 felt and knew how much 
I cared for her. We had been living so com- 
fortably together, that it required the tug 
of her going away to wake me up to the 
danger there was that she might be going 
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away for ever. I cannot tell you what I 
felt when I saw the carriage at the door, 
with all their things, and she on the point of 
getting into it ! I made use of all the time 
that was left to beg she would not let any- 
body else speak to her, nor care for any one ; 
and she said she would not — so that is some- 
thing gained. But, then, it might mean no- 
thing more than that she never did encourage 
fellows to pay her attention. 1 wish I knew 
whether she liked me. I used, like a fool, 
to feel quite sure she did ; but I don't be- 
Ueve she does now that it comes to the point. 
She seems like an angel by the side of me." 
" Well, my dear boy, Constance Herbert 
is not the girl 1 take her for, if she can find it 
in her heart to refuse you. I have watched 
her, and I think that if she does not care for 
you now, you may persuade her to do so 
without difficulty. Recollect, you have said 
nothing to her before to-day, and it was not 
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to be expected that she should have kept her 
mind ready made up, waiting till you should 
ask her. * Faint heart' never did any good 
in this world. You have my consent, my 
dear boy, and my best wishes. You could 
not have chosen any one I would sooner see 
you marry. You are both young, very 
young ; but it is much better for a young 
man to marry early than late ; it keeps him 
out of no end of devilments, which are all 
plague and no profit. I have never held you 
in with a curb, and I am glad to find that 
you have sense to know that running riot 
through the ten commandments is not the 
wonderful exploit that fast young fellows 
are apt to think it. I have a respect for 
you, my boy, and you shall be crossed in 
nothing that I can help you to." 

Mr. Marchmont seldom made speeches to 
his son, or demonstrations of any kind, 
so that Phillip was as much gratified 
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as surprised at this testimony to his 
merits. 

" Well," said he, lighting his bed-candle, 
" you are the best father for putting a fellow 
into heart, and I am glad to know you are 
pleased with me — ^it gives me a good start. 
But you will speak to her father for me, 
wont you? We don't get on together, at all. 
He always looks as if he could eat me when 
I am near Constance, and I never know how 
to talk to him." 

" Do you make your way with Constance, 
and leave me to deal with her father. Good 
night, my boy." 

The father and son entered their i;espec- 
tive rooms. Phillip thought over every 
word and look that he could recollect of 
Constance, and planned his letter to her. 
It seemed to him that there could never be 
an end of aU he desired to say. He had 
never been in love before, and it was very 
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pleasant. Constance certainly was the object 
to whom it was offered ; but it was the out- 
burst of the young man's nature : his whole 
being had taken fire. He loved madly and 
passionately. But for any distinct percep- 
tion that he had of Constance, or her fine 
qualities and the heroic nature that was 
latent within her, she might as well have 
never existed. He loved too impetuously 
to see distinctly — he was too much pre- 
occupied with his own emotions to think 
much of her. 

When Mr. Marchmont reached his own 
room he flung himself into an arm-chair. 
A smile of self-gratulation, that was almost 
candid, lit up his face: his dearest and 
most anxiously cherished scheme had just 
been crowned with success ! 

It had been his plan that, at a suitable 
time, his son should marry Constance. It 
suited him better that Phillip should take 
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his place amongst the country gentry in 
virtue of his wife, rather than in vice of 
her father's imbecility, who had lost his 
heritage to a money-lender. Phillip's 
position was thus ready-made to his 
hands ; he would become a country gentle- 
man without any struggle or question of 
right. 

" Certainly," said Mr. Marchmont to him- 
self (he never took any one else into his con- 
fidence), "with people who know how to 
take advantage, nothing goes wrong ! That 
young fool cut his throat for no other prac- 
tical purpose but to teach my son to know his 
own mind: Certainly when Jack Carew, the 
jockey, gave me his talisman, he gave me 
good luck. He told me that so long as I 
kept it I should never need to draw bridle 
for any obstacle, and it has been true. Let 
us see that none of those Paris rogues have 
picked my pocket." 
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He drew from an inner pocket in his 
waistcoat a wash-leather purse, with a 
curious old clasp. He opened it, and took 
out a small, thin gold coin, which he laid on 
the palm of his hand: a hole had been 
drilled through it to hang medalwise. It 
bore the effigy of Queen Anne, and had been 
one of the gold pieces hung round the necks 
of those who came for the virtue of her 
royal touch; it had been carefully pre- 
served ever since as an infallible charm 
and amulet against every species of evil. It 
was the outward and visible sign of all the 
religion Mr. Marchmont had in the world. 
If he had lost this piece of gold^ aU his 
confidence in his own skiU, or judgment 
and good fortune, would have forsaken him. 
His faith in this piece of gold was the 
central point of his character. He believed, 
too, that if he spoke about it to anybody 
else in the world, all the virtue would go 
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out of it. Any one who could have stolen 
this would have had Mr. Marchmont and 
his fortune at their mercy — ^it was the vul- 
nerable heel which he presented to Fate ! 

The next day's post carried out two 
letters ; one from PhDlip to Constance, de- 
claring all the ardour of his affection, and 
making her an offer in form ; the other was 
from Mr. Marchmont to Charles Herbert, 
requesting him to give his sanction to his 
son's addresses to Constance. Of course it 
was a request which, under the circum- 
stances, it was scarcely optional to refuse. 
But, as it chanced, only one of these letters 
reached the person for whom it was des- 
tined. 

Charles Herbert had no sooner arrived 
at the Chauntry than he departed again for 
the Continent, that he might avoid the pos- 
sibility of seeing, or holding any communi- 
cation with Miss Wilmot or her uncle. He 
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told no one whither he was going, that he 
might be safe from a recal. 

The old postman came limping up with 
his letters. The heart of Constance told her 
what they contained, and, leaving her aunt 
to settle the foreign postage, she escaped to 
her room to read her own precious docu- 
ment alone. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Mabgabet was quite aware of the contents 
of these two letters, as much so as if she had 
read them with clairvoyance. The crisis 
against which she had so long been en- 
deavouring to provide had come at last, 
and she felt herself as helpless to cope with 
it as though it had never been foreseen. 
Sadly and slowly she paced up and down 
the Nun's-walk, sickening in her heart at 
the prospect of all the suffering that she 
had to inflict, and which she knew herself 
powerless to soften of a single pang. She 
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did not weep ; she was long past shedding 
tears. Her hands were firmly clenched 
together ; and a look of stern, sorrowful deter- 
mination sat upon her countenance, though, 
in a groan that was rent from her very 
soul, she cried, " Oh, my God, that I might 
suffer this for her !" 

At last Constance appeared at the glass- 
door, looking for her. Margaret stood still as 
Constance approached; her eyes were soft 
and lustrous, her face was flushed with emo- 
tion, and her lips were parted with a tender, 
unconscious smile ; her whole being seemed 
surrounded with an atmosphere of soft, 
dreamy happiness. Nothing could be more 
lovely than she looked as she approached her 
aunt. Putting her arm round her waist, and 
hiding her cheek upon her. shoulder, she said : 

" Aimt, dear ! Nanny says that tea is 
waiting; and will you read that?" sliding 
the letter as she spoke softly into her hand. 
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Margaret took the letter, fiseling as if a 
piece of ice had been laid upon her heart. 
She stooped, and kifised Constance with 
passionate tenderness. 

" I know all about it, my darling ; we 
will talk about it to-morrow." 

The evening passed almost in silence. 
Constance was meditating in happy dreams 
upon the great happiness that had come to 
pass for her. Margaret sat opposite, in her 
high-backed chair, looking back into her 
past life, pondering upon the heavy trial 
that lay before her darling, and praying to 
God for her out of the depths of her 
heart. 

Constance was too happy in her dream- 
castles to take note of her aunt's abstraction^ 
She felt it a respite to be allowed to put off 
talking till to-morrow. 

The next morning very early, almost as 
as soon as it was light, Margaret knocked 
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at the door of Constance, who sprung 
lightly out of bed to open it. She started 
on seeing her aunt looking very pale and 
worn, but quite dressed. 

"What is the matter, dear aunt? is it 
late or early? Are you ill?" she asked, in 
the bewildered, startled manner of one 
suddenly aroused from sleep. 

"Not ill, dearest; I am quite well. I 
did not intend to alarm you ; but you must 
dress yourself as speedily as possible. I 
am obliged to take a journey to London 
to-day, and you will have to accompany 
me." 

"Is my father ill? has anything hap- 
pened?" said Constance, anxiously. "Are 
we expected?" 

" No, my love. You have no cause for 
alarm; but we must go." 

"But we are only just returned from 
there," urged Constance, proceeding with 
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the business of dressing herself at the same 
time. " Must we go before " 

" Before you have answered that letter? 
Yes, my child, there will be plenty of time 
for that when we reach our journey's 
6nd. Come down as soon as you are 
t^ady." 

The heart of Constance presaged a visit 
from Phillip, who might come and find 
them gone. This was a terrible fear for 
her, but her aunt looked so ill that she 
did not like to suggest it, as it was pos* 
sible they might be going to consult 
a physician on some sudden emergency 
in her complaint, so she held her peace, 
and finished dressing as quickly as pos* 
sible. On entering the dining-room she 
found breakfast prepared, and Nanny on 
her knees cording a trunk in one comer 
of the room. Her aunt's bonnet and mantle 
were laid out upon a chair, and everything 
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was in evident readiness for an immediate 
departure: 

^^Nbw^ my Constance, kere is your 
coffee, and let me see you make a good 
Inreakfa^ before we set out." 

Margaret spoke with a tender anxiety in 
her tone that, to Constance, seemed to 
disguise some cause of diangen She felt 
bjow convinced that her aunt was ill, and 
going up to^ London for medical advice. 
Acting, therefore, upon the directions she 
had received from Nanny upon tlds point, 
she took no notice, and eat her breakfast as 
calmly as she could- In a few moments a 
chaise came to tiie door, and Margaret, 
Constance and Nanny to<^ their placed in 
it.. The presence of Namiy naturally 
hindered any confidential conversation on 
the subject nearest her heart, and ccmfirmed 
Constance still more in the idea that 
her aunt felt she might need Nanny^a 
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»aistaziGe, if one of her attacks eame sud^ 
denly on. Margaret closed her eyea^ asid 
leaned badk in libe' chaise. NaJany seemed 
entbdr oecupied in yiewiag the country 
thej were pasaing throu^, and Con* 
stance had nothiaag to distract her mus- 
ing*^ 
Whett ihey wctc some ten nuLes from; 

London^ the chaise diverged from ihe 
V^bM9ify and. entered upon a narrow^ 
tmfiequ^ited by-road^ little mj)re than m 
lane; it was fortunate that the^r met no 
Qthfir vBMde, as there waa not space for a 
cart to pfis» themi. 

The dudse stopped at length a»t the gate 
of a meadow; no house waa. to be seen nor 
BBf bmnan bekg. eo^stanpe inquired m 
lome rarprise what was the matter. 

** We alight h«e," replied Margaret. 
***i have a vieit to pay and wiah you to 
acGompaaay me; it is a paiafiil dne^ but one 

i2 
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that cannot be avoided. We shall not 
remain long." 

The postillion opened the door of the 
chaise. Margaret and Constance alighted 
and pursued the path across the meadow.'* 

" Who are we going to see, aunt?" 

"A lady who has been heavily afflicted, 
And whom I visit from time to time." 

They had now reached the end of the 
meadow, where the ground descended 
into a thickly - planted coppice ; they 
passed through a smaU wicket-gate, and 
in a few moments came in sight of a 
small, quaint-looking old brick * house, 
nearly covered with ivy, in the midst 
6f a garden, which, although aboundmg 
with flowers and shrubs, and containing 
some splendid trees, had yet an overgrown 
wilderness-like appearance : the gravel-walks 
were rough, and the tall box-wood that 
composed the border^ was, in many places, 
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dead and bare. The grass-plots had not 
been mown, for a length of time, the 
grass was long, uneven, and studded with a 
flourishing crop of dandelions and butter^ 
cups. 

Within the porch of the house-door, 
but so placed that the full warmth of the 
strong afternoon sun fell upon her, sat 
a woman turning a spinning-wheel. The 
broken thread hung listlessly from one 
hand, but she was twirling the wheel round 
with irregular speed, pleased apparently 
with the sound it made. She was dressed 
in a dark cotton gown, and a very clean, 
though somewhat coarse, white linen cap 
and apron. Although she did not look more 
than thirty, her hair, as much as could 
be seen of it, was quite white; but her 
eyebrows retained their original colour, and 
were dark and deUcately formed. Her face 
had a placid, vacant look of indifference 
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«nd imc()mek)QSX)efis. She continued tf 
Ixim ber wheel, md took no notice of th&k 
iipptoach. 

*^ Well, Kfl*e, liorw are yopa to^y?** saM 
Margaret. " Do you know me?" 

The yi9K)msasL neither lodked xip nor 
^med to h&BOt Margaret's voioe. 

A respectable middle-aged femaie, with a 
t^emarkaHy detenfisned, imt «t tiae same 
time henevolent) coimt^aanoe, came to the 
door, and welcomed Margaret, whom she 
evidently knew wdl, Imt ^he <;a8t a curioos 
«nd inqniring glance «t Constenoe. 

*^ Well, Mrs. Martiin, aad hc9w Ins your 
IMttient beai sinee I was last here?" 

'^Ifideed, ma'am/' i^^lied tha wonax^ 
^«&d I am iMnry to «ay that I jucvb never 
imowii h^r before to be so naughty and 
trfing as she ]»B» been lor the last w)e(^ I 
<xmld almMt think ^b^ was beginimig to 
ioome to her seaves asud to know what 4sfae 
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is about. She has been quite malicious in 
her ways, and you know she used to be ag 
gentle as a lamb. You would scarcely be- 
lieve it, but the gown she has on now is the 
third I have had to dress her in to-day; 
she has torn everything off her back twice, 
and I was obliged to tie her hands. She 
irefuses her food, and I cannot keep her 
clean as I would Uke, do what I wilL She 
is naughty, that's what she is. I can man- 
age her no road. I am fairly worn out.'* 

" I am very sorry to hear it," said Mar* 
garet. ^*Has any one been to see her, 
lately?^ 

" Mr. Charles was here the other day. I 
told him about her, and he seemed very 
mudb. cat up at it." 

^* Did she recognise him at all?" 

^*0h, nol and never will. He would 
insist upon it that she did, but it was 
only some peppermint drops he held out 
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to her ; you may make her do anything for 
those." 

** Well, I have brought some for her. Do 
you think she will speak to me?" 

" I doubt she will not. She is in one of 
her obstinate ways, when she does not speak 
for sometimes a week together. You can 
try her; but this young lady had better 
keep out of her way, or she may tear her 
pretty silk mantle." 

** I will go to her," said Margaret. Con- 
stance shrunk back, and did not follow. 

" Don't be fearful, Miss, she wont hurt 
you; it is only your dress that she may 
catch hold of, and refuse to loose." 

'' How very dreadful it must be to live 
constantly with such a person! I am fright- 
ened now." 

*'0h, it is ..nothing, Miss, when you are 
accustomed to it; and mad folks are just 
as much human beings as we are ourselves, 
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and understand things in their way, I 
think it is quite wicked to look upon them 
as if they were so many wild beasts ; they 
are God's children, though they are afflicted, 
and we none of us know how soon it may 
overtake us in the same way." 

** Oh, I hope not !" said Constance, shud- 
dering* 

" This poor lady was once as pretty and 
sensible as you are yourself, and you see 
what she is come to, I have a great feeling 
for mad folks, and that is why I go out tc 
take care of them." 

" But do you not get frightened?" 

"No. Sometimes I feel as if I were 
about to go mad myself, through living so 
much with them ; but when they get vio- 
lent, I don't much mind, for I know I can 
master any of them. Somebody must take 
care of mad people, you know, so it may as 
well be me as another." 
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. "Do they ^ever recover their senses?' 
asked Oonstaioce. 

^Sometimes* But I think they ^are 
always liable to fall back again. The poor 
lady here was very violent at first, but now 
she has become im idiot, and there is no 
diance for her.'' 

At that moment Margaret returned, and 
said: 

^* Constance, come this way a, mcanent— 
no harm shall ba^^i to you." 

Constance very reluctantly followed her 
aunt to the porch. The idiot had left off 
turning her wheel, and was greedily filling 
her mouth with the sugar almonds and 
lozenges that Margaret had given her. On 
seeing Constance she at fiji^st uttered a cry- 
like that of a dog over a bone, and then 
str^ddng out her hand ^ caught hold of 
the silk mantle Oonstance w(H*e, and draw- 
ing one end of it towards her, she passed » 
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!ier otker iwnd^ aUdiidbed mud istbkjr with 
Bugac, over tibe gliMsy silk, And bidd it uf 
to her cheek, muttering, " nice ! lik)e T' keep^ 
ing the mao^ gras|>ed -with « veiy&rni 
elutch. Constaiioe, deadly . pale, and sick 
•mth terror^ looke^ i2fiploringl7<at her aunt, 
without daring to stir, or make aiiy attemj^ 

The attendant came quidkly forward^ and 
^oke in a ficm, authoraiatite tcme. The 
^or idbt loofied her hold of tha silk, and 
cofw&^ down in her seat over the re- 
mainder of her sweetmeats. . 

'^ Oh, auiit} do let us go ^wuy; I am so 
fr^hteaed*'' ^ 

" Will the young lady have a glass of wioe 
be£&re she goes? she looks quite damnted." 

^VA glass of iirater, ^ease; but do not 
jbave us to fetchit.' I am quite well now^ 
and do not need it," itaid poor ^^Qnstanoeii 
nervously. . 
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" We will not renuun here any longer," 
said Margaret. *' Walk on a little, and I 
wiU follow." 

She lingered behind to give some direc 
tions, and to place a handsome gratuity 
into the woman's hands, promising to re* 
turn soon, 

Constance was leaning against the garden 
gate, in great agitation. 

" Oh, aunt !" she exclaimed, passionately, 
"why did you bring me here? I cannot 
express to you the fear I have of idiots and 
insane persons. If you only knew what 
you have made me suffer I And who is 
this personP-and why did you bring me?" 
she continued, vehemently. 

*a will teU you everything, my darling; 
who she is, and my reasons for exposing 
you to this painful trial; but do not ask 
me now, we are neither of us fit to talk." 

Margaret looked pale and agitated ; 
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the overwrought excitement of Constance 
found vent in a nervous burst of tears. 
Margaret allowed her to weep in silence, 
and when they reached the chaise she 
gave her a few drops of lavender on sugar ; 
but Constance continued to tremble with 
nervous fright during the remainder of 
their journey. 

On their arrival in London, Margaret 
directed the postillion to an hotel, which 
put an end to the lingering, though un- 
acknowledged, hope that Phillip might 
be waiting for them in Kussell-square. 
Neither Margaret nor Constance were in- 
clined for dinner, although they had eaten 
nothing since early morning. Both of them 
were ill and out of spirits. Margaret lay 
down upon the sofa ; she knew that nothing 
but keeping perfectly still would keep away 
the terrible heart pain which had been 
threatening aU day. Constance went up- 
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staSxs into the bed-rboHi^ and k)ckhig iher 
door, induced hentM 'm aiposskmate fit <rf 
weepng, wMck i» a yooi^ heurt's p^Jtesi 
against s<^<m. It i* cmly A« young, aatd 
those nsHsed to sonow^ -w&o have Mth m 
tears ; to> them sufiering' is '*- scnoe strange 
thing," and thej feel as though Fate Hmat 
be moved to pity by the expreaaiflaof their 
pain. When tre are jvang, tears wash 
away mudb sorrow that woold odierwise be 
hard to bear; t&xs (saly ^ease with us 
when we have no more hope. Ccmstance 
wept bitteiiy, with Mttle iirtermissioct, for 
haif-an-hotnv but at the esd o£ that time 
fhe felt her heart indJescribaU^lig&tened; 
and hayiBg Bathed her fiKe and arranged her 
dresS) i^ wexit back to her aont. Tea was 
readjtrpon the table; l^aiusy had ordered a 
fisw substantial additions; whkh. Ckmstance^ 
to her own sifrprise, fbuitd yerj^ acceptable* 
After the tea-tMngs . had beeix remoYed^ 
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and they w^re left alone, Margaret called 
CcoistaiLce to come and sit beaade the so£eil 
Constance brought a footstool, and leaned 
her head against the sofa cushion* 

"^ You have been cryix^^ nqr Constance; 
what i» the vaaAter?^ 

^' I don't know, aunt* I lek so miserable. 
I suppose it was seeing liiat poor creatdre 
at the red house, for I felt very happy till 
then. Why did you take me there?" 

"Sfy Constance, that *poor creatiure* 
is your hotheb," said Margaret, in a voice 
that was choked with a^ation. 

^Then it was cruel and abominable to 
take me without telling mse, and I do not 
believe it," cried Constance, vehemently, 
snatching her hand away from her aunt. 

"Bitt it is indeed true, my child* I 
would not have taken you had there 
not been a cause. If, by keeping you in 
ignorance, I coolkl have saved you from the 
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reality, I would gladly have done so. If I 
could have taken your burden on myself, I 
would have been thankful ; but I think you 
have too noble a courage to shrink from 
suffering that comes to you direct from your 
Heavenly Father, and which is not em* 
bittered by any fault of your own." 

" You have said more than once that 
some time you would tell me about my 
mother, but that you wished to delay what 
Jrou had to tell me as long as possible. I 
knew and felt there was some mystery, 
but I never dreamed of anything so dread- 
fill as this. I wish it were yesterday, and 
that I knew nothing." 

" My darling ! my darling ! I hid it 
until you should have strength to bear, and 
I would not have told you now had I not 
been obliged." 

" No one ever had anjrthing like this to 
bear, and I cannot^— I shall die.'^ Constance 
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shuddered violently, and spoke in a sharp 
quick voice, that sounded strangely unlike 
her own. Margaret trembled; she knew 
that the worst part of her task was to 
come; she put up a mental prayer for 
strength, and said : 

" Think of your father, Constance, and 
of aU the sorrow he has had to bear since 
he was quite a young man. Your mother 
was a very lovely young woman; it had 
been a long attachment, with many ob- 
stacles, and on the first anniversary of 
their marriage he conveyed her to an asylum^ 
hopelessly insane. Dare you complain when 
he has had to suffer thus? You say no 
one ever had so much to suffer as you; 
think of the grief of the friends of that poor 
young man whose suicide we heard about 
on the day we left Paris." 

" I wish I had never been bom ! and many 
others have cause to wish the same. That is 

VOL. II. K 
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idl yoa meMi, I suppose," she r^oiaed, 
saUenly. 

^Woidd yoa desire to bring sueh an 
affliction upon any cliiM of yours, or giTe 
them cause to echo the wish you have 
uttered?" 

^ Shadll go insane or beconie an idiot?" 

^^ I hope and pray that it maybe hept far 
from you. I do not fear that £9r ^ot^" 

^ForwJwsnstiwn?" 

^'You may escape, I believe you will; 
but with that terribL^ maJady rooted in 
your fi«mly cm yoar fether'a dde, ««i with 
this asfflictkxn to your motheri there would 
be BO escape, humanly speaking, for any 
4child of yours ; it would be an almost certain 
doom. I a^^peal to you wl^ther you will 
transmit this terrible heritage, or whether 
you wUl endure your own lot alone, to 
pte^nt another bemg made as wretched 
as you are at this moment?" Margaret 
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spoke in a dear, solemn voice, that stirred 
the hearer like the note of a trumpet* 
Gcflistanoe covered her £ew» and cowered 
down upon her seat. 

"I will tell you a story that made a 
profound impression upon me. It was in 
the summer of 1665 (the year of the Great 
Plague), that a strange and mortal sickness 
broke out suddenly in the village of Eyam, 
in the heart of the Derbyshire hills. At 
first no one could tell what it was ; it spread 
rapidly, and was like nothing that had been 
, seen before. At last it was recollected that 
the sickness appeared after opening a box 
of old clothes and woollen goods, which had 
been sent down from London to the tailor 
of the village. Then all knew that it was 
the Plague which had come amongst them. 
The pe(^le were mad with fright, and 
would have fled in all directions. The 
clergyman, whose name was Mompesson, 

k2 
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and Ms wife, quite a young woman^ called 
aU the people together, and explained that 
they could not escape their own danger by 
flight, and that they would spread the Plague. 
He prevailed upon them each one to consent 
to stop in the village ; he and his wife under- 
took to stay and die with them. Not one 
left the place; the village was almost en- 
tirely depopulated, but the Plague was 
stayed. The clergyman's wife was the last 
of its victims." 

" All that was heroic. Is it true?" 

" Quite so ; I can find you the account, 
and many details of the occurrence. You 
are not called upon to stand still and die 
like these poor people." 

" That would be easy. I wish I might 
die; you would not hear me beg for mercy." 

" We must each of us do that to which 
we are called; we do not choose our own 
work." 
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The daylight had long since faded, and 
there was no light in the room except what 
came from the street lamps. It was late. 
Neither Constance nor Margaret spoke for 
some time: a deep silence had fallen be- 
tween them. They were interrupted by 
the entrance of Nanny, who came in search 
of her mistress. She knew what was pass- 
ing, and thought the interview had lasted 
quite long enough. Constance hastily rose, 
and shading her eyes as though from the 
sudden glare of the candle, she went to 
her bed-room without saying a word. 

" You had best come to bed, ma'am ; if 
anything happens to you what is to 'become 
of that poor young thing, so new to sorrow 
as she is? Ah ! you know it well.'^ 

The next morning, before Margaret had 
rung her bell, Constance stood by her bed- 
side with a folded letter. She was deadly 
pale, and had a wild, defiant look. She gave 
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her aunt the letter, saying, in a bitter tone, 
♦' I hope that will satisfy jcmJ* 

" Yes^" replied she, after raiding it, ** I 
am quite satisfied^ it is all I could wish." 

" Very well, then^ let it go^ and don't 
speak about it again ; it will make me mad 
if you begin to praise me or to comfort me. 
There was no chcace left^ But I hate life, 
and I hate the world ; it is all unjust and 
wretched together, and I do not bclieTe that 
God made it-" 

She went away^ leading &e letter on the 
bed behind her. It was a strange letter to 
Come from a young girl, and the characters 
were quite different to hear usual hand- 
writing; in some places the pen had cut 
through the paper. It was as follows i — 

" I have heard to-day what will 
iSEiake it in^KMSsil^ for me ev^r to marry. 
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I haye been taken to see my mother, whom 
I nerer knewv and n^ver saw b^re* When 
you wrote to me, did you know tiiat we are^ 
ail ]i:ai>? You mikst never apeak to me 
agaiEn on the subject of your letter. I fedL 
joat now ao differeirt towhatlever did im 
my life before, that I suppooe I am mad 
too. 

" Dear Phillip, do not be unhappy. I can 
bear anything for myself, but it hurts me 
to think you should be grieved through 
me. 

"I was very happy when your letter 
came, but I shall never be happy again, 

" Dear Phillip, good bye. 

" Constance Hebbert.'^ 

Constance did not appear at breakfast, 
and her aunt wisely left her alone. She 
had an appointment to see a physician, and 
some other business to transact, but she 
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was anxious to get home. ** To go home 
directly/' were the only words that Con- 
stance spoke to her when Margaret went to 
her room, and home they went. Constance 
did not open her lips durmg the whole 
journey, and the proud defiant look did not 
pass away from her face. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



" Well, my dear boy, what says the gentle 
Constance? I am as eager as yourself for 
her reply," said Mr, Marchmont to his son. 
They were sitting together, as usual, over 
a late breakfast, at their hotel, and the post 
had just come in. 

" Can you tell me what to make of all 
this, sir?" said the young man, flushing to 
the roots of his hair, as he handed the letter 
to his father. 

" Stuff and nonsense,'^ said Mr. March- 
mont, angrily. "That old duchess, her 
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aunt, is at the bottoia of it all. She has 
been trying all along to bring up the girl 
for a heroine, but Constance has too much 
human nature for her. ever to succeed. 
She is the nicest girl I ever saw, but 
nothing of the heroine in her. You may 
see that this letter has never been written of 
her own free wiU." 

"But is it true, sir?" asked the young 
man. " I Gomfess I shcAild Bcvt like to run^ 
the mk of having a mad wife; much as 
I love Constaoce, I woiold ikot encounter 
this." 

" Why, you are not surdy gok^ to take 
£nght at a scarecrow? Ifyc^kri^to 
marry into any good old family (and I 
should nofc like yoa to m&ny an Hpstart)^ 
jovL mjist be prepared t<> find insanity, or 
some other hereditary skeletpn amongst; 
them. Poor people have ik) skeleton but 
poverty, generally i^peakiBg. I could make 
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allowance for your shying at that, but mer^ 
traditional insanity is n€*hiBg. Constance 
herself is sane, herfathef is sane, though he is 
a great fool-^e is only mad after gambling; 
The Herberts are a very ancient family, 
and some of them have undoubtedly been 
insane. If Constance were to marry into 
some old worn-out stocky I would not say 
what might come of it, but we Marchmonts 
are keen-witted and sound-minded enough 
to counterbalance any danger of that 
kind." 

^^But the mother of Constance, Mrs. 
Herbert, has been in a madhouse, and is 
insane now, I always thought there was 
some mystery about her." 

^Bahl" replied Mr. Marchmont, with 
impatience; ^I know all about her, her in- 
sanity is accidental. She w^t mad between 
hysteries bxA a tender cos^ienee— her case 
goes foP: nothing. Gmstance Herbert i& % 
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Very suitable match for you. She has 
acted honourably m telling you the worst, 
but there is nothing that would deter me^ 
if I were a young fellow and in love." 

" I shall never love any other woman," 
said Phillip ; " any other kind of difficulty 
or objection would only make me more 
determined to have her, but I am afraid of 
mad people." 

*' Any one would imagine that / was the 
lover, and that you were the prudent old 
father. I have given you my own opinion 
— ^you must do what your own heart dic- 
tates. I can only desire your welfare. 
Constance will have no lack of good 
offers." 

Mr. Marchmont rose from table, and left 
what he had said to work on Phillip's mind. 
He was, however, extremely furious at the 
chance of any misgiving in his favourite 
scheme. In his own mind, he set down 
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the halt that had occurred to Margaret 
Herbert's scarcely disguised dislike to him^ 
self. 

Phillip was left with ample time to chew 
the cud of his own fancy; for his father 
remained strictly invisible, and no one about 
the hotel knew anything of his movements. 

The young man had been terribly shocked 
by the contents of the letter, and betook 
himself to his bed-room to meditate on what 
it became him to do^ By degrees a reaction 
began in his mind. He thought of Con- 
stance-of her graceful beauty-of her win- 
ning manners. His father's parting hint 
about her " receiving other offers," recurred 
to his mind, and the leaven of jealousy 
began to ferment in his heart. 

He read and re-read her letter. His 
heart was touched when he thought of aU the 
suffering she must have undergone the day 
she wrote it, when she realized the terrible 
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docHn which hung over her for the first time. 
He laid the blauoe of all that was disagree-^ 
able upon her aunt ; and finally, being 
worked up to a climas: of in^ti^ice, he 
determined to go over at once to the Chaun- 
try, to overcome the scruples of Constance, 
and marry h^r out of hand. At this point he 
was interrupted by the ^mncHiBcement that 
the young Vicomte de C was in the sit- 
ting-room, and desired to see him. Phillip 
swore at the interruption in a suppressed 
voice, scarcely above his breath, and proceeded 
with a smiling countenance to welcome his 
visitor, with whom, indeed, he had an 
aj^intment, which he had totally forgotten. 
The Viccante was a sUght, elegant-looking 
young man, who might have just stepped 
out of one of Balzac's novels, if they had 
then been writtal. He was extremely 
handsome, though his £Btce had an expres- 
sion of scornful weariness which was at 
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tragical varaanoe Afith his years, for lie ma 
^ven younger than Phillip* 

'' A thousand pardons for disturbing you, 
man cker ; but I feared you had foigotten 
our appointment, and I came to see what 
was keeping you. To tell you the truth, I 
need your counsel; your cool English head 
will foe invaluable." 

" You know you naay ccHnmand me. It 
is as well you came here : we can talk with 
less chance of interruption. What is it? 
what can I do?" 

" I will teU you whilst you dress. You 
will have to come with me, so we can advise 
while you go on with your toilet." 

Phillip resigned himself with a good 
grace. JJTo one could Lave read in lus face 
the extreme annoyance and contrariety he 
experienced at the interruption. He led 
the way to his dressing-room, where the 
Vicomte flung himsdf into a lounging chair. 
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and b^an the exposition of his difficnlties, 
in which a mistress, a quarrel, a compli- 
cated wager, and an impending duel, bore the 
chief part. He had an unlimited £uth in 
Phillip's judgment ; and whilst Phillip hear- 
tily despised these kind of young men's 
perplexities, Ms vanity was not proof 
against the soothing influence of having 
his advice and opinion sought. He listened 
with interest, and entered heartily into his 
friend's cause. A keen man of the world, of 
double his years, could not have given 
shrewder cotmsel, nor seen his way with 
more sagacity. His self-complacency and 
contempt were alike masked under an ap- 
pearance of bonhomie^ which only needed 
a little more abandon to have looked 
genuine. The question of the wager he 
reserved to consult his father upon; but 
the other matters he undertook to nego- 
tiate, the Vicomte being in admiration at 
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his dexterous mode of assisting him out of 
what had threatened to be a very unplea- 
sant piece of business. Phillip never for an 
instant felt tempted to reciprocate his com- 
panion's confidence; he felt a complacency 
in hiding his own secret : it gave him a 
sense of superiority quite independent of 
the fact that the Vicomte was not the person 
to whom a sensitively delicate lover would 
have spoken. 

At length they went out together to 
pursue the business in hand; as they 
passed along by the carriages of brilliant- 
looking women and graceful equestrians, 
and aU the elegant, distinguished-looHng 
men who thronged round them, Phillip 
thought in his heart that Constance was 
superior to all the women he saw, and that 
he was very glad she was safe in a lonely 
country-house^ where there was no one to 
see her; he resolved that when she 
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should be hia wife, she should ©ever eome 
to Parisj Djorr be exposed to the gaaing 
udmiratioD of young ni^ft like the Yicomtey 
nor to any of tbe pomps and vanities of the 
Trarld thaA be could secure ha from. She 
atould be all his own; and no one else, if he 
eould hdp it^ sho«Jd be aware either of her 
beauty or her ^scinatiom ; and especially 
hex aunt should be sent away^ and have no 
more influence over her. 

At length thdb* bu^ess^ for that day was 
tamdnatedy. c^ at any rate put in a good 
train,, and the Yicomte insisted that Phillip 
sixoicild accompany hhn to dine with a small 
pairty of jinmes gma whtr had engaged to 
laoeet at the Trom Fvhre^ PhiUip kmew that 
it was the society his father liked him to 
cultivate:; it was a society, in iduch he liked 
to be se^i, whilst he heartily despised thd 
young imen wlio GQSD^o(»i it* The dinner 
was gsLy and ncosy ;: the Jmnest gens talked 
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about tbrngs illat j^wma geast take iflteresk 
in. Nothingv in appearaaiee, eo«ld. loe mom 
£rai]& and {deaaEcnt than Pbiltfp; iMt wiiidst 
the others weve indiscreet: and mnreserve^ 
no amount of wine or good fellowship 
sedm^sd him infio saying' a amgle word out 
of the oycrflomag of his heffit. Thare was 
something' Bmrvdioizs in thae setf-coiufenol of 
that young man, amid all the bcosfienMi 
efSeryescence that went on aFcrand him^ At 
lengkb the pasty rose and separated;^ to In^ 
their odier engagemients, and PhiHip i» 
turned to ifie hotdi to seek h» fadsKr.. 

Mr. Mardmaont was sifitiiig ait a table 
cohered wi^: pi^per^ aw,a«»dy in- 
mersttd ia iriiabavate ^akolatioiis, to jndgic 
from tibe arrajr of figuK«sr vcjjpTi &e shesei 
bcfoae hiaa. He kdked up as bis sent 
enteired^ and,, pnainiag them on. one' sidc^ 
saidj-r— - 

^ Welil^ mjr soir^yoa look as &ongh jos 

l2 
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had taken a resolution ; what is it ? I am 
glad you are come^ for I am weary of 
the business which has kept me all day up 
to this moment; but I have thought of 
you." 

With the indomitable English instinct 
they both wheeled their chairs before the 
fire-place, and stretched their legs upon the 
hearth-rug. 

"I am determined to go over and see 
Constance directly. I should have gone at 
once, only I waited to see you ; but there 
is still thne for me to start to-night." 

" Softly, softly ; you are as much too 
^uick now, as I thought you slow this 
morning. It is quite right you should go, 
but do not go just yet. Constance is at 
present in all the glow of having done an 
heroic thing ; you must let that fade away 
and subside ; she will soon begin to- weaiy 
when she finds out the reality of what she 
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has undertaken, and that her magnanimity 
does not prevent her from being miserable. 
Absence will befriend you more than your 
presence. My advice is, that you neither 
write nor go to her for at least a week, and 
then present yourself unexpectedly; if 
love does not beat her magnanimity, either 
you do not know how to plead, or else my 
knowledge of human nature is at fault, and 
a failure would distress me as much as 
yourself. I teU you she is a charming girl, 
and you might go the world over and not 
meet with her equal." 

" You speak with unction, sir ! You 
would be a formidable rival," said Phillip, 
with a somewhat uneasy smile. 

" Pooh ! nonsense. I live over again in 
you. Your success is my success; your 
happiness is my happiness, and I desire no 
other. But I have watched Constance Her- 
bert from a child, and I can judge her rare 



(inliiies. ilfste-v^ere same jea«oMer and 
I were imesif yeara yoamger, I do not mf 
Ipnsfc what I m^t feci 1;ei9fted to eoiier ^ 
ItffeB for h€r fffiicmr cm my own Accoosit; kit 
limt is idie tedidbg. Ab yovar wife ;she 'vdU 
lae tDj dgHgibtor, and that wiM jsiffice fdr 
lay li^sfaes in idieae day&." 

-I «ay pnerxt My«]£ tefone ha- this 
ftay Tw^dk, sA koat, aoad I may iiiGre&md 
ftart «Q)ii SatRuday, three days henoeu" 

'^ Woth dUL nxy hmart:; mii xecoU^^ that 
tiiifi three days' ddaj will seeiat $o her eyen 
longer than to you, for dbe hw Bothing to 
diBtract her thoughts, nrfaHst you ha^e your 
cUnnera, and yoor Tides, joed your gay oouir 
panions." 

^^ Xhey «De aM great hotea. By the way, 
«r, libi^ proHMed to^ptek :p<«r adrice 
•fcottt » -v^agen, ia .idadL your judgnifiat 
waiD. be better &sa iMiie; mnd if I am to 
TeBxain hens bo nxLch lomgei:, I may ^aa well 
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see the Yicomte liuxMigh iiis troubles as 
not. What a fool he must be to liave gdt 
into sudia scrape !" 

Father and son then went into a dis^ 
qukition upon the paint in questicxo, but 
which, as it does not concern our story, 
we need not detail. 

Poor Constance meanwhile passed her 
time heavily enoxigh. She scarcely i^oke 
to her ttunt, aiud seemed to shrink alUoa 
from her sympathy and society. With 
perverse injustice, she regarded her aunt t» 
in some way the cause of her safiering« She 
spent neaily the wiiole day pacing up and 
down tiie Lime-tree Walk. She was not only 
miserable but humiliated under the sense 
of tlie &mily imsfartune; and ahe felt a 
wild, defiant hatred against Providence, and 
the whole world in general, as parties to 
having laid so heavy m huiden upon her. 
What had she done to deserve that all her 
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hopes of happiness should be turned into 
the certainty of misery, like what she was 
now suflfering, and which must last for all 
the rest of her life ? It seemed a cruelty too 
great to be borne, or to be believed; and 
yet, look where she would, there was no 
hope — ^none. 

In her misery she thought that the 
family curse was come upon her, and that 
she was going mad. To the horror of 
this was added the thought that she was 
separated from Phillip for ever; and that 
she had made him as wretched as she was 
herself; the remorse she felt on his ac- 
count was perhaps the keenest pang of 
all her sufferings. 

Every morning when she rose it seemed 
to her that some change or deliverance 
must come over the dull, dead, leaden 
misery that weighed her down; but it 
passed almost as soon as the thought that 
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roused it, and she felt as though a black 
thick pall fell tangibly upon her. 

Margaret herself was almost more an 
object of sympathy than even Constance. 
It was her hand that had inflicted the 
stroke; it was she who had disclosed the 
wretched fact that was working all this 
miseiy, and Constance appeared to visit it 
upon her; for she shrunk from her aunt 
with repugnance, and avoided all occasion 
to speak to her. Margaret felt this bitterly. 
The only gleam of hope she had, that this 
deep gloom would pass over, was derived 
from the fact that Constance, worn out 
with the emotion of the day, slept deeply 
and heavily at night. For the rest she 
waited patiently — ^the hardest task of love — 
and she prayed to God for both herself 
and Constance, that they might have 
strength to endure whatever was laid upon 
them. 
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It Tfias tiie tenth day afster Constance 
had despatdaed bsc letter that she was 
acting in TiJae Lime-tree Walk under one 
a£ tiie trees, like ooie turned to ^stone, -when 
a shadow ifell befcHce lier« A voice said, 
^CoQstancel m^r Constain^e !'^ 

She looked np, and Phillip Marchmont 
wasflt herddei 



CHAPTEE IX. 



It is said ftst ihe -^wa ^ retaimng into 
life ^hen -deaiili has been neaxly Teacked 
by drowning is intense. The sudden i»fli 
of unexpected happiBess xjq^(m the desolate 
misery of CoiHstaiioe was, for tlie mamearti 
a sensation f)f physical pain. Phillip was 
as Touch agitated as herself; all he had 
thought or felt of a treasonable or diqwrag* 
ing nature came back to him lifcc rraaorse. 
The Messed grace i)f youth asserted itself, 
and «wept ^swscy all that was pFecocious or 
coKoomlHcal. Oe felt humility now that 
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he was actually in the presence of Con- 
stance: he did homage to her in his heart 
as his superior. For some moments they 
neither of them spoke again; Constance 
could only weep, but her head rested upon 
his breast, and she wept there. 

"Constance! Constance!" said he at 
last, kissing her head where it lay, '' how 
could you write me such a letter? how 
could you give me up so easily ?" 

Constance raised her head, and looked at 

him. 

"Easily, do you say? God grant that 
you may never know my misery. Phillip, 
I thought you would have known all I 
felt. I never fancied that you could 
mistake me." 

" But, dearest, you refused me, and that 
did not look like loving me. I was made 
nearly mad myself. You refused to incur 
any risk for me. But that is all past now. 
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You are mine, and I am not going to yield 
you for any scruple.'* 

** But, Phillip, the reason is not done 
away with," said Constance, timidly, in a 
voice so low it was scarcely to be heard. 

*' Hush !" replied he, pressing her more 
closely to hhn, as though to stifle her 
words. *' I will hear nothing of all that ; 
you are mine, and I will not let you go. 
My father says that the reason you gave 
is all nonsense ; and if he does not accept 
the objection, you have no right to insist 
upon it. You know how wise my father 
is. He knows better than you about those 
things ; so, if you persist, it can only be 
because you do not love me." 

" Oh, PhiUip, do not say that !" 

For an instant a wild hope sprung up 
in her heart that she had indeed over- 
strained the obstacle, and that she might 
accept the dispensation thus offered from 
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the dreftdftti m S a g r y wliic& acemeA to stretch 
like a sunless sky bei&re her tO' her life's 
ess^; bccfe: it was osly &xr a xnamieiit. She 
TecK^eded her motiier as siae had seen her. 
She thought ^ the king life of thick dark- 
£t€99: which had feUowed d^ose upon the 
^lort &0ppiiiesa o£ her marriage ; and the. 
bitter i&)i]ghfe flashed across her that she, 
Constaiice,. her mother's daughter, was the 
pri«e that hod hem pao^-^i^c whole Ufe 
mcotgaged fer those few monthal The 
horrible injustice of the penalfe;^ aitailed 
upon her revolted her whole Soul; bat it 
atsHv carased a reaction fkmi aU softening 
emotions,, aizid braced her up to a stem det^*^ 
mrnation. Shis recognised tlm saczifice' as a 
necessity laid uponr her. Juaft or unjust, 
she was none the Ies» boui]^ by it. There 
was na^ d^ice kft fer her; the matt^ 
TO pl«ed beyond either hope or d«»bt. 
At the instant tibis. point waa reached in. 
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f ler mind, there flashed across her, as tbofz^ 
itwere the whisper of a fspmtr ''And the 
plague iras stayed." 

^Yon: do myi speak, Constanee/' said 
PhilBp. " Why are you sa sileat? Speai: 
ta me; yon are not surely hohimg liack?* 

"Phillip, I would die to miake ytni 
happy." 

^But tibat wimid just make me wfxe 
miserable Idian anything' else is the wTH*ld/^ 
ssaA Phillip, toiderly, kissing her upon her 
hair and upoci her eys^ as slie spoke. For 
a mcsnent longer Gonslanoerexaaiinied where 
she was, with her head upon hia^ bosom and 
his arm dasped roumd her; then she dis- 
engaged herself, and said,^ in » Toice,. tre- 
mulous at first, but gathering steadmess as 
s&e ptoceaeded t 

^Wfaeu' I said I would diseto make you 
happy, I meaort l^t i lomA jom more than 
Kfe. I love yota^ Beirer doixbt: that. I haTe 
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loved you, and my heart has been filled 
with the thought of you ever since I first 
saw you. Oh! Phillip, I must think that 
you believe I love you ! Tell me that you 
do, because it will be too dreadful if you 
should think that what I have to say comes 
from not caring for you." 

" If you consent to marry me, I shall 
believe you love me, not otherwise. If you 
are going to bring up that foolish notion 
again, which I have told you is all non- 
sense, I shall think you have some conceal- 
ment from me, and that your heart is quite 
cold towards me." 

" Oh ! Phillip, be good to me ; do not you 
be cruel and unjust, like everything else in 
the world. Is it my fault that I was 
born? can I help what is laid upon me? do 
I look as though it made me very happy to 
tell you that I must not marry you ? If I 
were to go mad, I should leave you as 
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miserable as my father is, and perhaps a 
child to grow up like me. I should have 
the constant dread of such a doom upon 
me, and so would you. I should know that 
I had done a wrong thing, and the thought 
of that would be like poison in my life. 
Phillip, I must not marry you, so do not 
ask me again. It does not depend upon 
me to consent. " 

" Upon whom then does it depend? upon 
that wise, cold axmt of yours, who hates 
me, and who has set you against me?" said 
Phillip, fiercely. 

" On no person — on no one's consent ; no 
human being can do away with the barrier 
that separates us, and I dare not overstep it." 

" If I am willing to run the risk, surely 
you need not urge the objection. Why 
not say at once that you do not love me 
enough to incur the chance of an uncertahx 
danger?" 

VOL. II. M 
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"Oh J PhiRip, joa do iiot see — yaa will 
Bot see," tcried Ooastance, pafisionaAdy^ 
"that I should do wrons." 

" And -did yofu mevOT do wrong before.?" 
saiid ^ whii .a fiiifier. 

^ I mil mot do ilmT replied. <30n«tance, 
standiDiig ^recsL " Tortuce rme -with yowr 
w^dords as Hvach :as you *will, tkej do not 
change the necessity that is laid laipon jaie/' 
vConstaiace lad a loci of determination 
and despair its tibe said /thiB tiiai frighteiaed 
Fisdllip. Se fwas Zkervously afraid of in- 
sane people, and Constance rseemed to be 
oertaan that if dlie imarried Mm the doom 
wtndd folbw. She lodkted rat this momeooit 
so different to what he had ever feefore seen 
her, ihat he kegaja to thinly dbe was sught, 
and that it umifld be better to take her .at 
her word; still tise hniiiiier's insildncdk had 
been ^inmBed wdtiUiaL Mm, and he mxM not 
let his prey escape. He felt that he aaiiifit 
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coiujner ber, that lie saust nmke lier give 
upkerpidgmeattohisMrilL 

^Confitaace, i do not wish to torture 
yon; it is yom who are needlessly torturing 
both yoiiradf aaod me in this struggle to 
release yoursdf frcan my hold. You tell 
ise that you love xne; at any rate I love 
you^ aiftd have put all the happiii^ss of my 
life in your po\3wer. Does it surprise you 
that I cauBot see it destiroyed through a 
m^ fantastiii^l piece of would-be l>mHsm? 
It lowers you in my ofmiiou, and is quite 
miworthy ^ « generous woman, such as I 
believed you to be. Either your love for 
me is in a most stinted measure, or you are 
afraid to incur for youraself a risk I am quite 
willing to brave." 

There was that in this speech which 
Jarred inexpressibly upon poor Constance* 
To be so daorcMighly misunderstood — to meet 
with no respouse, xk) recognition, whero ^he 

m2 
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had so confidently relied on finding a friend 
to strengthen her heart against its own 
weakness, and give her courage to accom- 
plish the sacrifice, — the disappointment 
gave her a strange pain for which she was 
not prepared, and she burst into tears. 
Phillip did not like tears — ^few men do; 
they are a material evidence of suffering 
which they cannot ignore, and they cause 
an emotion which is troublesome. 

" For God's sake, do not break my heart, 
Constance ; it is dreadful to me to see you 
cry. If you had any feeling for me, this 
need not be. Why will you devote both of 
us to misery?" 

Constance had passed the point where 
this appeal could touch her. It fell like a 
blow of physical pain upon her, but she 
only felt how impossible it was to appeal 
further to him, and that she must stand 
her own ground as she could. 
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^* I can say no more, Phillip ; you have 
heard my first word and my last. I cannot 
marry you. It is not I who make the sepa- 
ration, it is Fate, and you talk to me as if 
I could change it." 

She spoke with a patient despair that 
was very touching, but Phillip was by this 
time in a rage. In his secret heart he rather 
dreaded lest she should yield, and yet he 
could not endure that she should be able to 
hold out against his pleading. If he could 
have brought her within the sight of the 
yielding point, the probability is that he 
would have allowed her to make good her 
retreat, and have acceded to her sacrifice j 
but that she should be strong enough to 
make it of herself, was too bad to be borne. 

" I see how it is," said he, '' you persist 
in sacrificing me to a piece of false heroism ; 
and you prefer your own pride to my 
happiness. Well, I hope you will never 
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repent of what you are doiug^ You are 
drmng me out into daj^cness^ and on you 
be the consequeziees. Farerwell !" 

He dropped her hand, and ^a» going 
away, Constance uttered a kwr^ abarp cry, 
and stretched oak her arms after him. 
"PhilKpy Phillipv do not leave me thus. 
TeQ me you are not angry." 

PMllip half turned round; but tlte devil 
witihdiL him was now compkfkdy aroused. 
He felt hardened and angry at the face of 
pafe despair that met his view.. " I leave 
you to your heroism, madam, which wiU 
easily console you J" He waved his hand, 
and in a«rther moment had dbappeared. 
Conskance sprang up liike om who has been 
sksfoi through the heart, and fell heavily her 
wkokleagth upon the grouBd. 

Margairet had grown uneasy at the pro- 
ks^ed aheeztee (^ Constance^ and set out to 
seek her, to mduee her to return to the 
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house Slie iowad hev still lying: where she 
hod faiiiisa;^ She was j!U3€> iissenaibBe : her 
bresA eame in drj sobCoiDgs and quick coi^ 
yulsive gasps^ and she^ tossed her head from 
^de toi side* inespressibljr ahunned, Mair- 
garet aodeavmtred t& rmse her;. She partly 
succeeded ; £axt the miodl c^ Gonfitanee wm 
wandering. She did not i«ogm8e her aunt ; 
but tuimedi away^ as thou^ impttkient cf 
the ligh£. A sharp spasmi seeiB«d ta> pass 
tisFougfa her fiume, and ai9& &H once mace 
stsff and rigid npoD the gnound. She WM 
earriied home and eoiKTeyed to bed, where 
she lay many days. She continued most of 
ike^ tme isl u state of half^onsdo^sness, 
which was haoovted b^ fantaatie and exs^ 
gerated images of heir hist interview with 
Phmip^-sizdi aa pursue us ia dreams, or in 
the watches of a sleepless nij^t. She waa 
haisifited with argnoDoeiits to Teconcile him to 
whait she had done, aiid to^ make him see it 
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as she did; she talked to herself incessantly, 
and, always baffled, returned without pause 
to go over the whole case from the begin- 
ning. She blamed herself, and made the 
most touching and passionate appeals to 
him ; then she would become stiff and rigid, 
and for a time lie like one dead. 

" If we could only put a stop to this talk- 
ing, and induce a natural slumber, we 
should have no fear ; but if this state con- 
tinues much longer, we do not disguise from 
you, my dear madam, our very serious ap- 
prehensions as to the result ; nature will be 
worn out." 

This was the report of the two medical 
men who were in attendance. Margaret 
never left her bedside. She easily compre- 
hended all that had taken place — all that 
caused this illness. At length Constance 
slept, and the fever subsided ; she began to 
recover — ^her youth and her good constitu- 
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tion had triumphed. But in proportion as 
she began to recover, she seemed to shrink 
from her aunt. She would not speak to her : 
she seemed to dislike her to be in the room. 
When able to be removed from her bed, she 
sat moody and silent, plunged in reverie, 
when roused from which she manifested 
great impatience. At length she was 
allowed to go downstairs. Margaret had 
made the parlour look as bright and plea- 
sant as possible. She placed her upon the 
sofa, and propped her with piUows that 
she might see the garden. 

"Thank God, dear child, that you are 
restored to me !" 

" I am not thankfal. I wish I had died 
when I was so near it." 

" My child ! my child ! How grieved I am 
to see you suffer : gladly would I take your 
burden on myself." 

" What do you know of sorrow? You are 
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liard aoEid cmeL You tsniglit me misery ; 
but jojL haye no feeHngJ' 

Maa^uet didi itot reply, bat left the 



CHAPTER X. 



Mabgabbt's face wss deadly pale when abe 
returned^ snd she k)oked years oLdex than 
she had seemed on the day befbare. She 
had tiat worn, haggard look d suffering 
which mi^ be expected in one just us- 
bound from; the rack. 

She carried an old-£ishk)QDed tea eqo^ 
page of delicate chisia on a. little japan tray. 
Constance lifted, her kead with a duU^ ix»* 
different gaze as she entered, hvA aiwwJ 
afamiost unccnueious: of her pvesesee* 

Margvrefe set down tibe tray^ and going 
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up to Constance, put her arms round her, 
and kissed her forehead, which she pressed 
to her bosom. Constance passively endured 
her caress, neither returning it nor repel- 
ling it. She turned her head wearily away, 
with a heavy sigh. 

*'You think me cruel, Constance," said 
Margaret, in a tone that was touching 
from its humility. " You have told me 
that I have no knowledge of the sacrifice 
I would impose on you. How shall I make 
you know that every suffering, almost every 
thought you have, I, too, have known and 
felt ? and that if I could take your burden, 
gladly and thankfully would I bear your 
sorrow for you. If you will listen to me, 
I will tell you my history ; it will at least 
show you that I, too, know what it is to be 
miserable.'' 

Constance looked up : buried as she was 
in her own suffering, the old desire to hear 
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the secret of her aunt's life was not extinct ; 
it was, perhaps, the only thing that could 
have won her attention just now. 

" Yes, aunt, tell me ; I should like to 
hear ; and forgive me what I said — I did 
not think it would hurt you, I was very 
miserable ; I did not think you would care 
about anything I could say — I am very 
sorry." 

" Constance, I love you better than any- 
thing else in the world. You are the only 
treasure I set my heart on that is left to 
me ; so it is not wonderful that your words 
pained me. But I did not blame you, my 
darling — ^not for an instant. I only thought 
how hard I must have appeared to you. It 
is not a light thing that wp^ild move me to 
open the grave of my past life. I want you 
to know that you may trust me, But, be- 
fore I begin, let me give you some tea ; I 
should like to see you eat something." 
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" Well, iumt, I anil try; but I do not 
ibel as if I fihcMild ever wish to eat SLgnm. 
If I miglit 'caajy dieJ It wowLi be such a 
i?eBt. How 3o people ever liye to be fiigbty 
yejurs old ? Hott di^eadfiil it iruiBt be I" 

-" I hsLYe often thought tiMrt," said Mar- 
gsnet; ^^bat I do not tfaiiik we ;fihall be 
tried; and, at :aiQyrate, we knowtiiat we 
shall not be defrauded at last. I suppose 
Hpne of Its ocndd endui« li& if it wero not 
jfor the •certain death that OYecshadows it.^' 

^^But iaa^Tie you felt diat^ joint?" said Gon- 
stanoe, iiai surprise. ^I always thought 
yc-t BO wi« -Bd strong." 

^ My dear love, I tsDiay as well tdl yoo, 
by way of pi^eibce, that all imy pr^^it life, 
«id nearly all «y part, 4«, b«n speat in 
ihe endeavour to H^e down azid ma^ right 
oiie fatal aastaiie, which I mftde when I 
was a, gici aot much fcldet than yooisellf/' 

^^ Oh, aumt, teU me, if it will not nudoe 
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you ill; oi^tsee, I imire ^drsaok sbj tea, aoid 
am better far it. CoaaQe aaoMi isit in tTrifi 
corner of tiifi fMD&., and Jbt me leaoi my head 

Margaret iesiaed the yocmg girl'B l^ead 
upon iher bososa, :ami Msaed luer tenderly, 
likeajDodiBr. 

^' If you :go to :sleep wiiiibt I :am talking, 
dear, so much the better." 

'^ If I (camiot Jadp it, •€£ eaurBe I wiJL 
But now begin." 

" I BbaU aeem T«ry diOFerent to you at 
the «end to what I do now," said JM & M g ai ^ 
in an unsteady, timid vwtce. ^ BEowever,^ 
she continued, miare firmly, ^ I -will begin 
at the begnmixi^ ;and yaatfihaillcEiair«e'v^ery- 
thing'* 

^^ I was bo!m in tkis i^eiry ihouae. I kst 
my mother whsB. 1 was jbnr years ^d. I 
was the only girl ; my brother — I had but 
one — ^was fourteen years older than viyself . 
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I came when all thought of another child 
had been long given up, and I was wel- 
comed more like an angel than a mortal 
baby. After my mother died, I was sent to 
a lady — b, relation of my mother's — ^to whom, 
on her death-bed, she begged my father to 
confide me, until I should be old enough to 
come home and be his companion. He used 
to come and see me frequently, and I re- 
member him quite well ; but when I was six 
years old he died too, and so I was left alto- 
gether to the guardianship of Mrs. Darner, 
who was a great personage in those days. 
She lived in London, and saw the very 
best company. Every one who was at aU 
remarkable for talent, or learning, or agree- 
ableness, met at her house; and though 
she had never done anything herself, yet 
everybody thought it a distinction to visit 
her. 

" I was taught everything that in those 
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days it was thought necessary for a young 
woman to know. I had a great taste for 
music, and a fine voice, which was carefully 
cultivated. I danced, too, very well. For 
more useful matters, I fancy they were con- 
fined to the strictest necessaries. I used 
to call Mrs. Damer, *aunt,' although she 
was in reality only a distant relative. She 
was very handsome, with noble manners 
and a stately presence. She was the object 
of my youthful enthusiasm, and certainly 
I have never seen any one so fascinating 
since. She early accustomed me to society ; 
and when I was fourteen I was regularly 
introduced. She had ceased to visit much 
herself, but on this occasion she went into 
public for the last time, to present me on 
the Birth-night. She had set her heart 
upon my making a great match, and thought 
nothing would be too grand or too good for 
me. 

VOL. n. N 
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" My father had left me five thousand 
pounds, which he considered 'was quite 
fortune enough for a single woman.' In 
those days I was considered a beauty; it 
was the fashion to caU me one, and no one 
could live with Mrs. Damer without catch- 
ing some perfume from her graces. I was, 
besides, her adopted daughter, which 
alone secured me the homage and atten* 
tion of aU who wished to pay their court 
to her* Except in matters of grace 
and deportment, I grew up without any 
contradiction or restraint. The example of 
my aunt, and an extremely good conceit 
of myself, enabled me to receive all the 
admiration that was offered to me with a 
superb indifference which I did not exactly 
feel; though, as a matter of course, when 
one has a great deal of a thing, one 
naturally does not set much value upon it. 
Well, I lived thus upon the mountain-tops 
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of vanity until I was nearly sixteen. Offers 
of marriage I received in abundance, but 
none that offered the advantages which 
my aunt considered my due ; they were aU 
refused on the score of my being too 
young. 

"K I knew but little of history and 
geography, my dear, I had in return read 
abundance of novels and old romances; 
long ponderous affairs, which no one would 
have patience with in these days; they 
were full of wonderful adventures and 
difficulties, and, above aU, of love. Every- 
body used to fall in love then, and worship 
women till they married them, and then it 
was much the same as it is now, and has 
been from the beginning. I was very 
romantic, and thought that to have a 
noble and perfect hero for a lover, and 
to make some great sacrifice for his sake, 
would be the grandest as well as the 

n2 
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happiest thing in the world. But none 
of the men who came to me upon their 
knees, declaring they were ready to die 
for me, — and they sometimes did com- 
mit extraordinary follies for my sake, 
(as they said, but I thought it was 
because they had not much sense,) — ^none 
of these men touched me in the least. I 
had set my imagination on a hero, upon 
one who should oblige me to love and 
reverence him, and be as submissive to him 
as these other lovers were to me ; at whose 
feet I might lay down all the admiration 
that others gave me, and who, in return, 
was to be noble and distinguished, and 
to love me to distraction, and I was to 
be the envy of every other woman; this 
last was a great ingredient. Everybody 
called me proud and cold and haughty 
and insensible; whereas, in truth, I was 
only waiting and wishing for somebody 
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better and stronger than myself, to come 
and conquer me. But I sincerely be- 
lieved myself to be irresistible, and began 
to weary of the monotony of receiving de- 
clarations from men I did not care for, and 
whom I tormented from sheer ennui and 
secret vexation, as boys pull off the legs 
and wings of flies without thinking of the 
pain they ^ve, 

"I had turned sixteen, but was a 
long way from being seventeen, when, 
one evening at the play, where I was 
seldom allowed to appear, I saw a proud, 
stern, handsome man in the stage-box. 
He never once . directed his glass towards 
me, although I was in the front row, and 
nearly opposite to him. At the end of the 
first act he went away, without my being 
able to flatter myself that he had even been 
conscious of my existence. This was quite 
a new sensation to me, I scarcely knew 
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whether I was piqued or pleased. When I 
got home, I told my aunt. 

" ' Ah, it must be young Maurice Hill,' 
said she; 'he is the third son to the 
Marquis of Queenland. He was private 
secretary to his uncle, Lord Eossmore, 
when he went on his embassy. He is said 
to be very clever, very proud, and very bad 
tempered ; but I say he is only ambitious 
^d discontented. He will make himself 
known in the world some of these days; 
there is some stuff in him.' 

" My aunt thought no more of the matter. 
Maurice Hill, the discontented young man, 
who had not made his position in the world, 
was not one of the men she considered 
eligible for me; her views were fixed 
entirely in another quarter. I went to an 
assembly soon after, and met him there. 
He was presented to me, and we danced 
together. He was cold, unimpressible, and 
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talked very little, but to me there was a 
charm in all he said. There was an impress 
of strength and reality about him quite 
different from the smiling insipidity and 
amiable adoration to which I had been 
accustomed. I was captivated, but I had 
not the least idea that I made any im- 
pression upon him. I believe, in the first 
instance, the difficulty was the charm. He 
got some one to present him to my aunt, 
and he came regularly every week to her 
receptions, and to the smaller parties when- 
ever she invited him ; but he was never a 
favourite of hers. 

" Towards me he was not assiduous; he 
had rather a grave, kind, protecting manner, 
and I regarded him as so much above me, that 
I desired above all things his good opinion. 
One word from him meant so much more 
than he expressed. But though I desired 
so passionately his regard, yet I was con- 
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Strained and timid with him, and I have often 
cried myself to sleep from aggravation at 
my own foUy and stupidity. On the rare 
occasions when he gave me an opportunity 
to show myself to advantage, I could not 
talk to him ; I could only listen to what he 
said, as though they were the words of an 
angel from heaven ; and I read through a 
weary book of history — Dueler's 'Civil Wars 
of France' — ^for no other earthly reason than 
because I once overheard him speaking of 
it to some man of his acquaintance as a 
work in which he had been much interested. 
Occasionally, a word or a look made me 
think that he cared for me, but I never 
could feel quite sure j and I wearied myself 
with turning and weighing them to discover 
all the meaning that might be hidden in them. 
" He was the only real person I came 
near ; all other men were so many shadows 
glancing on the wall. 
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*' Suddenly he disappeared — I knew not 
what had become of him. I tormented 
myself with the idea that I had oflfended 
him, or that he had taken a disgust at seeing 
other men hovering round me and paying 
me attention, though Heaven knows they 
had their labour for their pains. Now I 
treated them worse than ever. 

" After he had been gone about a fort- 
night, I heard quite accidentally that he 
had been appointed aide-de-camp to General 
Somebody, and had gone abroad with him 
— ^we were always at war in those days, in 
some place or other. The pang of mortifi- 
cation at finding that I had not in the least 
been thought of in the matter, showed me 
how vain all my hopes had been ; and I began 
to feel indignant at myself for caring so 
much for a man who thought nothing about 
me, and I resolutely began to try to crush 
him out of my heart, I had carefully laid 
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by all the dresses, flowers, ribbons, &c., 
which I had worn when he had been good 
to me, and considered them as a species of 
fetish which would bring that good time 
over again : these, in a fit of self-contempt, 
I magnanimously burned, and they set the 
chimney of my room on fire, and my aunt 
came running in to know what was the 
matter, I think she guessed, for she looked 
at the debris^ and smiled to herself, but 
asked no questions. 

'' Amongst my other admirers there was 
one, a very good man, a fine noble affec- 
tionate nature, who was very much in love 
with me. He was a man of birth and edu- 
cation, and had a fine fortune; he was 
handsome, too— in short, it seemed as if 
nothing but the very genius of perverseness 
could make any woman whom he addressed 
other than propitious. I suppose I was 
j^erverse, for I had always treated him very 
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iU indeed; but he stiU persevered. In my 
newly.found strength of resentment, I began 
to feel remorse for my indifference, and 
thought I would try to behave better to 
him, and see if I could manage to like him. 
My aunt always upheld his suit, and would 
have been delighted to see me married to 
him. I knew and felt that he loved me 
deeply, and that gave me a strange distaste 
to him : however, I reaUy tried to be kinder 
to him, as I knew by myself all I made 
him suffer. Well, on the strength of my 
more gracious manner, he began to seem so 
dreadfully happy and uplifted that I abso- 
lutely hated him; and what was worse, I 
felt now that I had given him encpiirage- 
ment, and began to fear I should be obliged 
to marry him in spite of myself. 

" More than three months had passed 
since Maurice Hill had left England : I had 
heard nothing of him. One evening, at an 
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assembly where I had been taken, much 
against my will, by ^ friend of my aunt's who 
always chaperoned me when I went into 
public, I was feeling more than usually de- 
pressed and wretched, ill at ease in my own 
conscience — for I knew how ill I was using 
this other person— and feelmg, moreover, 
that matters must come to a crisis in a day 
or two at furthest; I cannot describe the 
horrible perplexity in which I felt I had in- 
volved myself; it was like being pursued by 
a bad dream; I saw no escape; I looked 
round with a feeling of sick despair, when I 
saw him standing in the door-way — so pale, 
so changed from what he had been ! His 
arm was in a sling, and he looked as though 
just risen from a sick bed. His eyes were 
fixed upon me. What my looks said, I know 
not, but he came quietly forward and stood 
by my side. I seemed turned to stone or 
lead by the very intenseness of emotion: 
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I could not turn my head to look at him, 
nor speak one word, 

" ' Margaret/ he said, in a low voice — ^it 
was the first time he had called me thus — 
' Margaret, I am here ; may I remain ?' 
I do not know whether I said * Yes' with 
my lips; for I felt unable either to 
move or speak. His eyes seemed to 
cover me like a burning-glass : I felt 
them burning me, though my head was 
bent down. 

" ' Is it for ever ? he asked, in the same 
quiet suppressed tone. ' I will go away again, 
if you desire me.' 

" ' When did I desire you to go away T 
asked I, in a voice that seemed scarcely 
my own. 

" ' Not in words, but you were the cause. 
They told me you were engaged to be 
married since I left: I could not endure 
to let you go without coming to hear 
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from your own lips that it was your own 
choice. Is it true ?' 

" ' No/ said I, feeling as if a mountain 
had been removed from my heart. 

"'May I come to you to-morrow? I 
can say nothing amongst all these people.' 

" I do not think we spoke again. He re- 
mained beside my chair. All I can imagine 
or ever felt of happiness was mine that 
evening. I was tranquil, stupid almost 
from the very fulness and excess of feeling. 
I seemed taken out of myself, and living 
with another life. Suddenly I started up 
as from a sleep ; the party was going on as 
usual, with its Babel of tongues. A card- 
table near me was just breaking up; only a 
few moments had passed; 1 was like that 
king who seemed to himself to have lived 
seven years during the moment of dipping 
his head into a pail of water! He was 
gone. I would almost have doubted that 
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he had been there^ It was his departure 
that had broken the spell, though the en- 
chantment lingered stiU. 

" The other man — ^he who I told you loved 
me so much— came up to me. He looked so 
miserable that even I remarked it, and in- 
quired if he were ilL A gleam of light passed 
over his face. 

" ' Tell me, Margaret, the worst, — ^is all 
that I have seen true, or is there still 
hope?' 

" 'Yes, yes; thank God, it is true. I did 
not know. I did not hope before.' 

" 'I know — I see aU now. God bless you, 
Margaret; no other man will love you as 
I do. Say farewell, at least; you shall 
never see me again.' 

"The expression of his face has haunted 
me ever since. His voice was almost exr 
tinct, but there was nothing weak or 
unmanly about him ; no attempt tp rouse 
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my sympathy, and his very Ups were pale 
with suffering. I never was so nearly 
loving him as at that moment. I felt so 
intensely grateful for his generous forbear- 
ance. 

" ^ Tell me you forgive me/ I said, pas- 
sionately, 'or I shaU never forgive myself. 
I did not know he cared for me.' 

"'I know you did not. I know all. I 
understand aU now. WiU you not say 
' God bless you,' before I go ? 

*' I put out my hand to him, and burst into 
tears. He grasped it as in a lock of ice, and 
then he left me, feeling as one might who 
has committed a murder to obtain an in- 
heritance- 

" But you are tired now, darling," said 
Margaret, breaking off and leaning over 
Constance. "I wiU tell you the rest to- 
morrow* I cannot go on now." 

"Poor aunt! and I said you had no 
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knowledge of these things; don't tell me 
any more, if it is painful." 

" Yes, dear, yoa shall hear the remainder ; 
but now come to bed, perhaps you will 
sleep after so long a story." 



VOL. II. 



CHAPTER XL 



The next day Constance did not ask her 
aunt to renew her story, though she was 
veiy anxious to hear it. She endeavoured 
to exert herself to be more alive, and to 
seem as little unhappy as possible. She 
voluntarily took up a piece of embroidery, 
though it was not much progress she made. 
Margaret, who had nerved herself up for 
her task, was anxious to accomplish it. 
Seeing Constance thus occupied, she said, 
" Now, dear, shall I tell you the rest ?" 
She sat down in her chair, leaning her head 
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upcm her hand to shade it, and looking 
steadfefitly into the fi«H heg«x:-. 

'' The Sfcext mommg, at breakfast, a 
note vrsa brought in hj the servant that 
niade my heart stand stilL I had never 
seen Ms handwriting, but I knew it by 
instinct. My aunt read it, and gave it to 
me across the table, Ba3dng, ' Had you any 
expectation of this ?' 

" It was a formal request that she would 
grant him an iaterview— very brief ; but 
leaving no doubt of the object- 

'^ I r^)lied, as well as I was able, that 
he had aa^d my permission to speak to 
h». 

" ' And what do you propose with regard 
to Mr. Aubrey, whom you iawre encouraged, 
and of whose intentions you have been per- 
fectly awaare; as he had my sanction for his 
addresses?' 

'' I tol4 h» tha4 Mr. Aubrey was gone 

o2 
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away, and would not return. This made 
her extremely angry, and brought down on 
me a long lecture for my heartlessness, 
vanity, and coquetry ; at which I felt very 
indignant, as my conscience by no means 
acquitted me for the part I had played. 
However, the note was answered with for- 
mal politeness, and an hour fixed for the 
important audience. 

" In the course of the morning a letter 
came from Aubrey, announcing his depar- 
ture. It was a very touching note, — all 
the more so that it made no display of 
suffering. He sent the most kind message 
to me, and begged that my aunt would not 
blame me in any way for what had occurred ; 
and declared that his highest esteem and 
admiration would always attend me. 

"My aunt was much mortified. She 
liked him; it was a match she had set 
her heart upon for me, and she had a strong 
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prejudice against Maurice. I felt very 
anxious as to the reception she would give 
him. I did not think that anything could 
have given me annoyance at such a time ; 
but I knew how haughty and almost inso- 
lent she could be upon occasions, and I 
feared even now that he might withdraw in 
displeasure. 

"At length the appointed hour came. 
My aunt, dressed in her stiffest state, 
sat in her own private cabinet to re- 
ceive him. I heard him come upstairs, 
and the door of my aunt's room closed 
upon him. 

" Oh ! how much I longed to have seen 
him for a moment, to have entreated his 
patience, though I should never have dared 
to utter a word if the opportunity had been 
afforded. 

" The period of their interview seemed 
to me interminable. Once or twice, as I 
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strained my ear, I imagined I heard angry 
voices; but that must have been a de- 
lusion, as I waiB too distant to have heard 
them. 

^' At length I was smnmoQed. 

^'When I opened the door, he was 
leaning against the chimaaey-piece : he 
looked pale and agitated ; my aunt, digni- 
fied and handsoEX^, sat like a queen. 

"'Margaret,' said she, *Mr. HiU has 
been requesting me to sanction his addresses 
to you, intimating that he had obtained 
your permission. Doubtless he does us both 
great honour,' and her lip curled with a 
fine disdain ; ' but as he owns that he has 
come without his father's knowledge, and, 
indeed, without ascertaining his feelings in 
any way, I have told him that I cannot 
entertain his proposal until his father, the 
Eari, has expressed his approbaticoi of the 
alliance. It is quite impossible that you 
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should enter into any family unwilling to 
receive you*' 

" I beard every word distinctly, though 
not with my outward senses, for I felt 
turned to stone. y 

" ' Hear me, Margaret,' said he, ad- 
vancing, and taking my hand ; * do not be 
led away by pride to destroy the life-time 
of us both. I am past the age when a 
father has the right to disipose of the 
destiny of his son. Have I not striven 
to avoid coming into collision with him? 
Have I not known you, seen you con- 
stantly, loved you, and accepted you for my 
fate since the first instant? You fancied 
that I was cold, and did not care for you. 
Ah ! you have never spoken a word in my 
hearing that I could not repeat. I loved 
you to madness, but I put an iron con- 
straint upon myself^ because I knew that 
I had no portion to offer you. I accepted 
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that appointment becanse it took me away 
when I had no longer strength to resist 
you ; and did I not nearly lose you ? When 
I was wounded and sent home, I bitterly 
wished I had been killed instead. And now 
I appeal to you, Margaret ; I love you — ^lo ve 
you, and it is my love that has conquered 
you and drawn you to me. I have every 
right to be my own master — ^will you sacri- 
fice me to an idle punctilio ? My father is 
a foolish, rash old man, he may accede to 
my request or he may not ; it is more than 
likely he will refuse, for no reason but his 
own fantastic humour. I wiU do aU a son 
may do to win him. I would have all 
honour paid to you, but should he refuse, 
say that you will not.' 

" He spoke in a hoarse, choked voice, with 
a suppressed vehemency that made me trem- 
ble. His eyes, which seemed to emit light, 
were fixed on me with passionate entreaty. 
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" I had uo time to reply, even if I had 
been able, for my aunt, rising with dignity, 
said, ' My niece is a young girl, unacquainted 
with what is due to herself or her family. 
On her behalf, I tell you that I request you 
to keep away from this house until you 
can come accompanied by your father. 
This has been a painful interview, it is now 
ended.' 

" I looked at him on hearing this dread- 
f ul speech, feeling only the agony of having 
caused it. He looked at me, with a strange 
smile; all his agitation had passed away. 
He bowed to my aunt, with an air of respect, 
as a man who receives a sentence from which 
he will not appeal, and said, quite gently, 
' Go to your aunt, dear Margaret, and trust 
in me.' 

" In another moment he had left the room. 
I burst into tears, although, it must be 
owned, that I did not feel very miserable ; 
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indeed, only two days ago, my present 
positic»i would have seemed to me the 
faeigbt of happiness* Still I feared that my 
aunt had irrevoeaUy offended him, and that 
he would never return. It seemed to me 
that his treatment had been very unworthy, 
and I longed to make him some atonement. 
My aunt allowed me to weep in peace for a 
few moments; she then said, 'Margaret, 
Margaret, I fear you will live to repent of 
your wilfulness. You have allowed that 
young man to know his power over you. If 
he is worthy, if he deserves all you have 
laid at his feet, he will find the mieans to 
inn you honourably, without seeking to 
degrade you by a stolen or unwelcome mar- 
riage. He is a poor lover who^ secure of 
your love, cannot overcome greater diffi- 
calties than these.' 

" 'But if he cannot? sobbed I; 'if his 
father be immovable, and refuse? He 
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Cannot do what doe& not dep^id on him- 
self.' 

"'You, at lesLStj can do right/ r€j)lied 
she, sternly. 'And, believe me, child,' she 
added, in a softened yoke, ' that it will cost 
you less sufFering to do right, cren though 
yott have to give him up^ 1iian to take 
a wrong step to win him. To enter his 
family, railess they are prepared to receive 
you, would i^bpce you in a false position, 
scarcely infmor to what wmdd be entailed 
by a grievous fe«lt' 

''I thought her dreadful^ oold and 
worldly. What did I care for myself, or 
for Avhat I should suffer ? Had he not told 
me that the welfare of his whole life was in 
my keeping ? Her speech made me cry bit- 
terly. I was afraid that he would be honour- 
able according to my aunt's notion, and 
never come near me again; or that he might 
go abroad, as he had done before. 
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"In the course of the day, my aunt 
wrote a formal letter to his father, inform- 
ing him of the nature of his son's proposals, 
requesting to know whether it was with his 
sanction, and intimating that without it 
his son would not be received into her house. 

" My aunt was celebrated for the elegance 
and originality of her letters; this was no 
exception. She showed it to me, and I 
could find no fault with it ; indeed, I thought 
in my heart that it could not fail to make an 
impression upon the individual to whom it 
was addressed; and I laughed at the notion 
that perhaps he would fall in love with my 
aunt ! He was a widower, I should have 
told you. Maurice lost his mother when 
he was fifteen, and although he never pro- 
fessed to feel any filial affection for his 
father, he idolized the memory of his mother, 
and had often said that my aunt resembled 
her. 
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"Well, the letter went. It was one of 
my aunt's reception evenings ; but though 
I pleaded hard to remain in peace upstairs, 
she insisted upon my appearing, and re- 
marked, in rather a sarcastic tone, that 
there was no occasion why an ojQfer of mar- 
riage should be celebrated by an attack of 
vapours. I knew there was no appeal, and 
dressed, and appeared accordingly. My dear, 
that was the last evening in which I ever 
played my part in society in England. I 
did not foresee it then, or I might perhaps 
have regarded it with more interest ; as it 
was, it seemed wearisome enough. 

" The next morning brought the Earl in 
his chariot to my aunt's door. I saw him 
from the parlour window as he ascended the 
steps, leaning on the arm of his footman. 
He was a handsome, fine-looking old man, 
but with haughty, sarcastic features, which 
bore a disagreeable resemblance to his son's. 
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and sent a pang like ice to my heart, for I 
foreiboded no good. He wbb dbiown, as his 
son had previoasly been, into my «unt's cabi- 
net, fipom idiich, of coarse, I was excluded. 
They icmained diere together for nearly 
half-an-haar. When he had departed, my 
aant sent £>r me ; a scom&il snnle sat upon 
her handscane mouth. She looked up as I 
entered. ' Margaret,' said At, ' Lord Queen- 
land has heen here^ as no doubt you are 
aware. He gave himself the trouble to 
come in person, to beg that I would not 
encourage his son's infetuation for you, as 
he could never give it hi» sanction. I as- 
sured him that his son would never be re- 
omed without it. This was the business part 
of our interview. The rest of the time was 
consumed by him m expressions of politeness 
and consideration, «id complkients to year 
beauty aoid &scinati<»i; to all which I 
listened with the attention they deserved.' 
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" ' But what reason did he assign ?* said 
I, impatiently. 

" ' He began a profuse statement of what 
he called his reasons, but I tdld him the 
fact was sufficient, and cut that portion of 
his speech short. It was then that he ex* 
panded into complimCTAary assurances. 
Now, my child, here is an occasion for you 
to exerdse the good sense and self-control 
you possess. You cannot, without loss of 
delicacy and self-req)ect, take any sort of 
step, Maurice is aware of your preference ; 
that is sufficient, or ought to be. Let him 
overcome the obstacles which exist only 
upon his own side. You can make no 
attempt to overstep them without defeating 
your own end. I know Maurice, and I 
teU you it will loosen your hold upon him, 
and not secure it.' 

^^ I had always had a hankering after 
being a heroine, and here I was regularly 
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installed in the position of one ; but I found 
the reality much less agreeable than in 
books. Indeed, I can speak from experience, 
that the more one's real life resembles a 
novel, the more uncomfortable it is. 

" That evening's post brought me a letter 
from Maurice. I have it still, and you shall 
see it, but not now. He told me that he 
had had a stormy interview with his father 
after his return from our house; that in 
consequence of the excitement his wound, 
which was barely healed, had broken out 
afresh. He was in bed, and likely to be kept 
there for some time, but he entreated me, 
in the most moving terms, not to give him 
up, and declared his intention to win me 
against the whole world. You may imagine 
the effect of such a letter from him upon 
me. It was the first time I had ever seen 
his handwriting, and oh! how beautiful to 
me looked the letters that formed his name ! 
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" I gave the letter to my aunt, because I 
was too proud and imperious to do any- 
thing that was clandestine, and also because 
I thought that it would make her admire 
do justice to the writer. 

" She read it through most stoically, and 
then returned it to me, saying, — 

" ' Let him prove his words. I will be 
the first to congratulate him, and own my- 
self wrong; but that young man, with all 
his imperious will and love of determination, 
has one capital flaw in his character: he 
cannot accept a position of his own making. 
He desires to enjoy the advantages of 
what he accepts, as well as those of the 
alternative he rejects. He is ambitious, too, 
— ^and his ambition and desire to make b 
career for himself are much deeper rooted 
than his love for you, — ^though I grant that 
his love bums the more fiercely of the two 
just now. Margaret, if ever you are 

VOL. n. p 
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tei]q>ted to put yourself in that man's 
power, you will repent once^ which will be 
always. And now understand, that I will 
have no tampering with your position; you 
will neither see nor correspond with that 
young man whilst you remain under my 
roof.' 

"I was too angry and indignant to 
reply. I took up my candle, and marched 
into my own room with the air of a 
princess^ 

" As I ndther could nor would give the 
required premise, it was agreed that I 
should go for a short time to visit my 
Inrother at the Chauntry, this very house, 
where I had not been for years. That I 
nnght have no insi^erable temptation to 
teknsgress her laws, my aunt wisely and 
kindly procured information concerning the 
state of Maurice'^ wound through the 
medical man, whom she knew. All danger 
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was over, and he was convalescent. It is a 
great comfort to me to reflect that I parted 
affectionately firom my aunt. Stem and 
uncompromising as she had been in this 
matter, she loved me tenderly, and no harsh 
words, even upon this point, had jarred 
our relationship ; she sympatJmed with me, 
although she would not yield. 

'^ Well, my dear, I came down here. Your 
father was then a very little boy ; he will 
tell you that he remembers that visit. I 
was very fond of him, he was my pet and 
comfort during that miserable, harassing 
time : he was quite different to the rest of 
the family, with whom I had little in 
common. Maurice, who had of course 
easily discovered my retreat, wrote me 
letter after letter of the most passionate 
attachment, — sometimes they were full of 
hope, but oftener of despondency. I could 
not resist his entreaties for letters in reply. 

p2 
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In this lonely place you may imagine that his 
letters were even more precious than if I 
had been stiU with my aunt. I had nothing 
to distract my thoughts from him here. 

" At the end of a month he came down. 
He had evidently been very ill ; the change 
I saw in him went to my heart. He 
had had a relapse after my departure, 
and been very nearly dead, but had made 
light of it in his letters, lest he should seem 
to take advantage of my anxiety. I cannot 
tell you how much this delicacy touched 
me. The physicians had ordered him 
abroad, and he came to plead for a secret 
marriage with me before he went. Constance, 
I cannot express to you what I felt at the 
idea of his going abroad, ill — ^perhaps to die 
— ^with no relative near him ; whilst I, if I 
were his wife, might be always near him, 
and attend upon him; — ^what a, privilege 
that seemed ! If he had been going away 
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to live at a Court, and be in grandeur, it 
would not have touched or tempted me; 
but to be his nurse in sickness— to be a 
comfort to him — ^was too great a blessed- 
ness to be rejected. Constance, I should 
not have been the fool I was, if it had not 
been for the attraction of the false gene- 
rosity of ' sacrificing myself.' The private 
marriage he desired would not have enabled 
me to accompany him abroad, unless by the 
announcement of it I had been willing to 
embroil him with his father beyond aU re- 
trieve, which he evidently did not desire,, 
and I knew it would be the ruin of aU his 
prospects." 

" Well, aunt, and what did you consent 
to do?" asked Constance, with sudden im- 
patience. 

" My dear, in those days this was a more 
Catholic neighbourhood than it is at 
present. All the farmers were Catholics, and 
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the priest was a good, kind old man, with 
whom I had made a sort of friendship. I 
could talk to him freely, and I told him 
everything about myself. I was very mise- 
rahle, and it waa a great comfort. He in 
his turn had spoken of the heavy penal laws 
that were against Catholics; and I looked 
upon him as if he had been one of the early 
Christians. He was a truly good man, and 
his labours were inde&tigable amongst his 
scattered flock. I knew that by his Church 
marriage is held even more sacred than by 
ours ; it is an indissoluble sacrament ; but by 
the laws of England no marriage celebrated 
by a Catholic priest would be l^al, nor 
could even the form be gone through with- 
out exposing him to very heavy punishment. 
"Apian suggested itself to my imagination 
which I thought would meet aU my difficul- 
ties. I told Maurice that if he would marry 
me in Father Bernard's little chapel, I would 
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consent. My brother and my *unt were 
the only persons to be infornobed of it. I 
would go abroad with him, and th« world 
might think and say what it leased- 

*' At first he started back from the pro- 
posal. He explaaned, that although the mar- 
riage might be legal enough abroad, yet in 
England it would not stand good f(H* an 
instant ; that, in feet, it would be no mar- 
riage at all. 

" ' I shall know that I am your wife,' I 
replied ; ' that which constitutes a marriage 
in one country cannot be very wrong in 
another. All that makes the sanctity of 
marriage is there — that suffices to me. I 
shall be in your power — ^if you ever cease to 
love me, you can be free.' 

^ He replied, in fervent words, he believed 
in the eternity of his love as firmly as I 
did myself. 

^' There was something in my prc^oBBi 
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which chuned in with his own wild, im- 
perious will. That man, my dear, was 
accustomed to dominate over every one 
who came in his way, and his illness (I 
believe now) had been mainly caused by 
finding his father's will as inflexible as 
his own. 

" He still urged a legal marriage in secret, 
but the fatally romantic notion of sacrificing 
myself to save him from a breach with his 
father, had taken hold of my imagination. 
I knew that the first thing my own famUy 
would do with a secret marriage would be 
to proclaim it, or, if they were kept in 
ignorance, to follow him and force him 
' to do me justice ;' and to be left behind, a 
widowed wife, was far more terrible than 
anything the world could have said. After 
a while he consented to accept my plan, and 
we were married by dear Father Bernard in 
his chapel. The dear, good old man had not 
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yielded to my entreaties without difficulty ; 
but I knew how to work upon his scruples, 
and I am sorry to say that I abused them. 
However, married we were. The old man 
gave me a certificate and his blessing. I 
wrote to my aunt, telling her what I had 
done, and enclosed her the certificate, which 
I did not care to keep. Maurice had a car- 
riage in waiting, and we started at once for 
Dover, where we embarked without delay 
for France. 

" When you judge me, Constance, recol- 
lect I was not seventeen." 



i 



CHAPTER Xn. 



^ Well, my dear, I was happy, very happy ! 
I felt no sort of misgiving. I thought I had 
done something that was far better than 
right, and I had never been accustomed to 
think or feel according to any rule but my 
own notion of what was right. 

" We proceeded at once towards the south 
of France. The state of my husband's health 
gave me great anxiety. He had taken a 
violent cold on his journey to the Chauntry, 
which materially aggravated all his un- 
favourable symptoms, and before we reached 
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Hyeres, the place "wtere we had determined 
to pass the autumn and winter, he had 
become ahnost unable to travel. However, 
we reached it at last, and established our- 
selves in the chief street, called La Rue de 
Paradis, and here he fell so seriously ill that 
his life was despaired of. Oh ! how often 
I congratulated myself that I had not 
allowed him to come alone — ^that I was there 
with him — that I had the right to be with 
him and tend him. I certainly was miser- 
ably anxious about him; but the intense 
pleasure of being his nurse — of waiting 
upon hun— of having him dependent upon 
me, and belonging to me exclusively, 
was such exquisite happiness that it fairly 
balanced the pain. I did not beUeve he 
would die. I felt confidence in my own 
passionate will, to keep death at bay. In afl 
illness a great deal, humanly speaking, de- 
pends upon the nurse ; and in this case, you 
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may be sure, he had everything that could 
be contrived or imagined for his good. At 
last the medical men declared the danger 
for this time past, and nothing to be 
guarded against except a relapse. I seemed 
to inspire him with my own health and 
strength. I could see him revive more and 
more every day. His old proud, cold manner 
was quite gone — ^he became as cheerful and 
gay as a child. 

"This illness bound him to me more 
closely than years of an ordinary existence 
could have done. His restoration to health 
was in some sort my own work; and, in 
addition to the romantic reverence and wor- 
ship with which I had always regarded him, 
there now mingled a sentiment of unutterable 
tenderness— something like what I should 
fancy a mother must feel towards her child. 

" Whilst we were at Hyeres, I received a 
letter from my aimt — a noble, generous 
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letter, although she must bitterly have felt 
the step I had taken. She expressed no 
resentment. There was neither a reproach 
nor a sententious observation throughout — 
there was a kindness and sympathy which 
showed that she could enter into my motives ; 
but also a foresight that could not blind 
itself to consequences ; and it was written to 
strengthen and console me when evil days 
should arrive. One line in it has been a 
strength and stay to me when I have needed 
both. ' My dear Margaret,' she said, * never 
cease to hold fast your self-respect. The 
world, no doubt, will make you suffer ; but 
recollect, you have acted under a firm con- 
viction that what you did was right, and 
even noble. Abide by your own conscience, 
and do not allow consequences to inspire a 
weak remorse.' 

^' I did not know the full meaning of this 
at the time, but I thought my aunt was 
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very good; and I wrote her a letter, such as 
she would have desired, but she never 
received it : before it reached En^and she 
was dead^ She died quite unexpectedly, 
after a few hours' illness ; that letter to me 
was perhaps the last work she ever did in 
this world. Hencefoi^ I had nothing in 
life except my husband, to whom I dung 
with more devotion every day. My dear 
Constance, that self-abandonment, self-de- 
votion, becomes dreadfully fatiguing and 
wearying to the object of it in a very short 
time — ^no human being can be made an idol 
with impunity, but I did not then know 
this. It is very intoxicating to be able to 
love with one's whole heart, and whom may 
a woman love in this world, if it be not her 
own husband? We travelled through 
Italy, and spent our next winter in Borne. 
I am not going to teU you all I felt and 
thought and saw in Italy; that period 
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certainly developed all I possessed of intel- 
lect and feeling £ar what is beautiful. I 
should like you, my Constance, to visit Italy, 
and who knows but we may achieve it yet ! 

^^ My husband knew a great deal ; indeed, 
he Avas a cultivated and acccmiplished man, 
and at first he took pleasure in instructing 
me, and reading with me. I owe much 
to him in that respect. He made me take 
lessons in singing ; and all that he seemed 
to desire or admire, that I laboured earnestly 
to become. 

^^But I was blind to a certain change 
that was beginning to come over him. 
Perhaps, had I earlier seen it, I might have 
so ordered my oondoet and our mode of 
living, that the eload might have been dis- 
persed ; but I know not, for when a change 
of affection sets in, it proceeds with a 
rapidity that cannot be calculated. In my 
girlish imaginaticm, I had believed that once 
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loved, was loved for ever, especially when 
people were married. With all my worship 
and devotion, I had never understood the 
character of Maurice ; indeed, my very love 
had blinded me to its most obvious traits. 
I can see all now, but in those days it was 
not so. 

" We had travelled a great deal. We had 
been all over Italy, and had visited Spain 
and Portugal ; neither avoiding society nor 
seeking it, receiving, in fact, much civility 
and attention, and finding ready access to 
all that was most worth seeing. The third 
winter we returned to Naples. I rejoiced 
at the prospect of having him aU to myself 
once more, and anticipated a renewal of 
our former readings and studies. But he 
had grown weary of this objectless, purpose- 
less wandering way of Ufe. His health had 
now been long re-established, and he began 
to wish for a career such as might have 
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employed his energies had he remained in 
England. 

" To England we could not return ; my 
position there would have been equivocal} 
the * rest of the world was before us, to 
go where we would, but it was to England 
that he precisely wished to go. 

*' English letters, English news, English 
papers, were all that he cared to see or 
read. He had kept up a correspondence 
with his brother, and from hun he learned 
the state of parties; the dissolution of an 
old Ministry, which had seemed to hold 
their power en perpetuite^ and the opening 
offered by the accession of another party 
to a young man in the position and with 
the talents of Maurice. 

" My aunt always told me he was 
ambitious, but I did not heed her; her 
words conveyed no meaning to me. At that 
time, too, his worldly ambition was in abey*- 
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ance to a violent passion for me, whicli had 
now been thoroughly exploite^ and shame 
for his slothful, purposeless life began to 
make itself felt,— the vague, unexpressed 
sense of remorse at talents unemployed — ► 
talents which weighed upon him like a 
burden, with no prospect, no outlet for 
escape into action, for which he pined. He 
became morose, quick tempered, bitter in 
his words, and nothing I said or did seemed 
to afford him the least pleasure. I was 
then in the full radiance of whatever beauty 
I possessed, far handsomer than I had been 
when I left England. The children in the 
streets used to stand still to look at me 
when I went out, and \ was made to un- 
derstand in every possible way, by men in 
general, that they considered me a very 
beautiful wonutn. But aU the spell of my 
beauty was gone. What did I care that the 
whole world should admire me, when he for 
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whom alone I liyed Had become indifferent 
— ^more than indiflferent^ for I feared he 
began to detest me, and I felt so helpless. 
I had loved him with my entire soul, hud 
myself and my beauty, and everything I 
possessed, at his feet, and there was no 
more that I conld do. I fencied that if we 
had. had children they would have bound 
us together, and prevented this terrible 
gulf from opening between us, which I had 
seen growing wider and wider, and deeper 
and deeper, from the first little crevice, 
until now it looked like a black abyss. 
Once, at this time, I expressed to him 
my regret that we had no prospect of 
children* 

"'Thank God,' said he, bitterly; 'with 
them our poadtion would indeed be compli- 
cated : it is bad enough as it is.' 

'' I shrunk back. I felt as though I had 
been shrivelled up by lightning. From 
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that moment I ceased to hope, and I saw 
what my own act had done ! 

" My dear Constance, abnegation and self- 
sacrifice are noble words, noble things; 
but recollect that no sacrifice is, or can be, 
noble, unless it be made for a worthy 
object; and no form that self-pleasing can 
take is other than mean and base. Self, 
in any disguise, is a snare. Let no notion 
of romantic generosity ever blind you. 
Believe me^ that romance, when taken into 
daily life, soon gets tarnished. 

"I left his presence after that speech, 
resolved to commit suicide, for I felt that 
I was his rock a-head in life. I had 
thought to conciliate all difficulties, and to 
save him both from the pain of losing me 
and the penalty of marrying me. I had 
thought to leave him free, and I had hung 
myself with a heavy chain like a millstone 
round his neck, fettering him tenfold more 
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than the most unpropitious legal tie could 
have done. There is no escape from the 
natural responsibility of any position we 
assume. He stood towards me in the 
relation of a husband, and I could not 
release him, except by death. I cannot 
express to you the wild despair that filled 
me when the natural consequence of what 
I had done first flashed upon me. I had 
degraded him by forcing my own sacrifice 
upon him. I had spared him a temporary 
suffering, to chain him in exile so long as 
bis father lived. All the objections, the 
folly, the uselessness of what I had done, 
stood out more and more clearly, until I 
was nearly mad, if not quite. Pacing up 
and down my room, a book struck my eye ; 
it was a Bible my aunt had given me long 
ago, when I was a little girl. I opened it ; 
the first sentence my eye lighted upon 
seemed like a sortes : — 
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" ^ Ye shall be fiUed with the fruit of 
your own ways.' 

" Had the book spoken with a human 
voice, I could not have been more startled. 
I opened it again ; the same fatality attended 
me. The words I saw were : — 

" ^ He gave them their heart's desire, but 
sent leanness withal into their soul.' 

" I laid down the book. I had heard a 
doom which my conscience accepted as 
speaking to me individually. 

" I felt that there was no more hope for 
me; that I had received my good things, 
and that the rest of my life would be 
exacted as payment If I had only suc- 
ceeded in my aim of sparing hun suffering, 
I would have rejoiced. As it was, my 
only idea was how 1 might free him from 
the burden I had laid up<m him. I did 
not wish him to feel either remorse or 
regret ; I knew that when he was set 
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free from me he would think of me with 
love and regret, and that I should dwell in 
his memory for ever ; only he would forget 
his own impatience and coldness in the 
latter days he had lived beside me. 

"This tui^n of meditation soothed me; 
there was yet one thing I might do to win 
back his love, — ^to die, -.^/^ 

"I began with the most lucid insanity 
to plan what I would do, and how I would 
do it. He was to be set free; but I did 
not wish regret or remorse to come near 
him ! 1 settled that I would persuade him 
to make a journey to England, to see how 
things were going on, and what his pro- 
spects were if he should wish to return. 
I was to remain behind until he could 
either send for me or could rejoin me. 
I thought that when he was fairly gone, 
I would begin to pretend illness, slight 
at first; and then I , would write him 
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another letter, perhaps two, to pour out 
all my whole soul to him; for of late 
all I felt and suffered had been congealed 
in my heart; but I could write, and I 
would tell him aU (except this one secret), 
that he might have none but pleasant 
thoughts of me; and then I determined 
to drown myself. It was the only species 
of violent death that did not give me 
repugnance. There was a fine marble bath 
near our residence, where I was accustomed 
to go alone. I knew I could give my death 
all the appearance of an accident. We 
were well known, and the news would be 
sure to reach him, and no one would 
£ver suspect anything below the appear- 
ance of things. Oh, I intended to manage 
all so cautiously! The plan fascinated 
me. I followed it through all its details. 
1 breathed freely once more. I had re- 
covered my power. I was no longer help- 
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less and crushed down by misery, I held 
my fate in my own hands, and felt strong 
and proud; happy, too, strange as it may 
sound, 

" My meditations were interrupted by 
Nanny (the old Nanny who is here now) 
knocking at my door. She came to tell 
me that an English gentleman had just 
arrived, and had asked for the master. 
They were in the verandah together, now. 
That the master had seemed very much 
surprised, and desired her to bring refresh- 
ments immediately. She had come for the 
keys to get at the wine. 

" I gave them to her, and went directly 
to the room we generally occupied. I wished 
to know who and what it was. The room 
was empty. I heard voices in the verandah, 
and saw Maurice, and a person dressed like 
an English clerg3nnan, pacing up and down 
before the windows. 
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"I could see from my husband's coun- 
tenance that the stranger brought grave 
tidmgs. In a few moments they entered 
the room. With a slight, almost impercep- 
tible hesitation, my husband presented the 
stranger to me as the Eev. Abraham 
Somebody, his cousin. I could have laughed, 
had I not felt a flash of indignation at the 
sudden reserve and freezing gravity with 
which he bowed to me, mingled as it was 
with an impertinent look of curiosity. He 
seemed to think he had come in contact 
with an improper person, and showed 
that he considered me as such. It was the 
first time I had been made to feel that 
my position was equivocal, I was annoyed 
at my husband, who had not introduced me 
at all, and it roused in me a spirit of 
haughty self-assertion of which an hour 
previously I could not have believed myself 
capable. 
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"I was prepaTed, as I thought, to enduro 
the blame of the whole world for what I 
had done ; but to see an ill-bred, pompous 
ass of a man like this sitting in judgment 
upon me, before my fiace, made me furious ! 
However, with disdainful politeness I pro- 
posed that we should sit down to table, and 
1 did the honours as one quite conscious of 
my perfect right to be there. But this flash 
of self-love speedily faded when I heard the 
tidings he had brought. Lord Hill, who 
was now my husband's only surviving bro- 
ther, was dangerously ill, and this cousin 
had been despatched to induce Maurice, if 
possible, to return with him to England 
inunediately. My husband was much at- 
tached to this brother, who was the only 
one in the family awBre of his real position 
with me. 

*' This sudden summons only anticipated 
the step I had myself resolved upon. Never- 
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theless, I felt as though stricken with death. 
I remember nothing further until I found 
myself lying upon the bed in my own room, 
Nanny and Maurice hanging over me with 
pale, terrified looks, and a stranger, who 
looked like a doctor, holding my pulse. I 
was covered with blood, which trickled from 
my arm. I had lain so long in a state of 
rigid insensibility that a vein had at last 
been opened, which, I suppose, was what 
brought me to myself. As soon as I opened 
my eyes, the doctor ordered the room to be 
cleared, that I might be kept quite quiet, 
and on no account agitated. I burst into a 
wild fit of laughter at hearing these direc- 
tions so gravely issued ; for the memory of 
what was impending came back with the 
first flash of consciousness. The laughter 
ended in a violent flood of tears, during 
which the room was cleared of every one 
but my husband, who kneeled down beside 
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me, and I sobbed myself calm against his 
heart. 

" ' When do you go ?* I said, at length. 

" 'Never!' replied he, 4f it makes'you suf- 
fer thus* I know I have been stern and harsh 

of late ; and you have thought ' And 

then he uttered the most passionate words of 
love and remorse. He was a man in despair ; 
his very soul seemed torn within him. But 
in this recoil of tenderness I only saw one 
thing — that his mind was fixed to depart, 
and that he was only feeling the natural 
pang of separating from me. I might have 
obtained from him a delay — promises to 
return — ^promises to announce our marriage 
to the world — anything that would have 
consoled me, or mitigated the pain he was 
suffering at that moment, for he felt re- 
morse as well as grief. I endeavoured to 
calm him. I told him how I had resolved 
to urge a journey to England, and the ne- 
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cessity there was that he should return 
there, at least for a time. I swallowed 
down my own despair, and he was grateful 
for it- I exacted from him no promise of 
any kind, but tried to make his departure 
as easy as possible. 

" His words of endearment were precious 
to my heart, and in his grief I saw the 
evidence of his love, which I feared had 
become extinct. I would have purchased 
this re-assurance imder a heavier penalty. 

'' After the lapse of some time, there was 
a knock at the door. It was one of the 
servants with a message from the cousin, 
hoping that I was better ; and to say that it 
was time to depart, as the vessel was to 
leave the harbour that evening. 

" It is strange, but at that moment I felt 
nothing. I heard every word, though spoken 
in a whisper. He returned to me, held 
me violently strained to his heart; his lips 
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were colder than ice ; but I felt no emotion. 
I heard the grinding of the carriage wheels 
beneath the window — he was, indeed, 
gone! 

^That night, and for many days after- 
wards, my life was despaired of. I had a 
succession of those nervous spasms which 
you once witnessed, alternating with long 
fits of insensibility. I have been subject 
to them at times ever since. Old Nanny 
nursed me devotedly; but I think it was 
the secret belief that my husband^s love for 
me was not yet attainted which enabled me 
to live and recover. 

" I received a letter from my husband as 
soon as it was possible for one to arrive, 
and it was all that my heart could have 
desired. - 

" Shortly after his return to England, 
his brother died; and his father's health 
was so precarious, that, by the dying recom- 
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mendation of his iDrother, lie did not distress 
him by revealing the position in which he 
stood towards me. To this I gave my 
hearty concurrence. I felt quite secure 
that at the right time my husband would 
claim me in the sight of the world. 

" The old Earl died within three months 
of his son, and Maurice succeeded to the 
title and estates. 

"The letter that announced this was 
abrupt and forced; but I considered that he 
was, doubtless, overwhelmed with business, 
and harassed by many claims upon his time ; 
that, perhaps, he was preparing to come and 
fetch me. Now that all difficulties were 
cleared away, I should have felt it like 
sacrilege to doubt him. 

" Weeks lengthened into months, and he 
neither came nor wrote. I lived in com- 
plete seclusion in the house where he left 
me. I saw no one, and received * no more 
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intelligence of the outer -world than if I 
had been in a convent. I could bear the 
dead weight of this silence no longer; I 
went to the banker through whom we had 
always received our money, to know if he 
had heard from England. 

"He received me politely, but with a 
certain alteration in his manner which I 
could not define, but which struck me as 
unpleasant. He could tell me nothing ; or, 
at least, he would not tell me anything, 
except that he had received in due course 
the usual remittances of money, which were 
to be paid to me by his lordship's own 
direction. I desired to see the letter. It 
was brief, business-like, and written with 
my husband's own hand. 

"He had found time to write to his 
banker — ^none to address me. This state 
of things I could no longer endure. That 
very day I determined to depart for Eng- 
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land, and ascertain what it really was I 
had to look for. I could endure the worst 
certainty, but not lead my life thus in the 
dark. 

"My amtngements were soon made, 
and accompanied oolj by Nanny, I took 
the next vessel that sailed for England. 

^ We arrived safely ; and I proceeded at 
once to London, where I might have felt 
lonely enough if I had had leisure to in- 
dulge in sentimental comparisons between 
the last time, when I was the centre of an 
admiring circle in my aunt's house, and 
now, when I was doubtful where to find a 
house to receive me. 

*^ I recollected that a favourite maid of 
my aunt's had married, and taken a house, 
which she let off in apartments. In my 
aunt's last letter the name of the street 
where she lived had been incidentally men- 
tioned. If she were still alive I knew she 
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would be glad to receive me, for I had 
known her since I was a child. That per- 
plexity was soon set at rest ; she opened 
the door herself, and not only took me in, 
but cried over me as if she had been my 
mother. An English home-feelmg came 
back to my heart that did me good. From 
Mrs. Rochester I learned all that had hap- 
pened at my aunt's after my departure; 
details of her last iUness, and a precious 
message which she had left for me with 
Mary Rochester, in case she should ever 
3ee me again. Ah, my dear Constance, 
you do not know the happiness of finding 
yourself amongst your own people of long 
ago, after living with strangers of yester- 
day. 

" I wrote a note to my husband, telling 
him what I had done, and entreating him 
to come to me. I expected him aU the next 
day, but the hours passed and did not 
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bring him. The day following was Sunday, 
and I went with Mrs. Rochester to the 
Foundling Church. The good creature had 
a pew there, of which she was extremely 
proud ; it was the one distinctive piece of 
respectability on which she prided herself, 
and I went with her because I was too 
nervous and restless to stop at home. I 
thought the English service might compose 
me a little. The pew was in the front row 
of the gallery, on the side of the pulpit; 
the good woman fussed about to give me 
the best seat and the largest Prayer-book. 
It was the occasion of some sermon for 
some charity or other; the church was 
rapidly filling with a most fashionable 
congregation, which I watched with some 
curiosity, when, raising my eyes, I saw in 
the pew directly opposite to me in the 
gallery, on the other side, my husband, 
and beside him a slight, fair, elegantly- 
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dressed young creature, covered with a 
large lace veil, and extremely bride-like iu 
her appearance; other persons were with 
them, but I only saw 'those two. He saw 
me too, for I perceived him start ; but he 
turned his eyes resolutely away. I was 
obliged to sit out the service, for I could 
not withdraw. The sermon was preached 
by the cousin who had fetched my husband 
home, but I did not even feel surprised at 
the sight of him, — nor the least inclination 
to faint. I was in a state of clairvoyance^ 
and I knew exactly all that had taken 
place. My husband never once looked 
towards me ; but I could not withdraw my 
eyes from the young creature beside him. 

" I recollect nothing that passed in the 
church, but I found myself walking tran- 
quilly home ; and Mrs. Rochester expatiating 
on the eloquent sermon of the Reverend 
Abraham Shuttleworth. 
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" That afternoon the door of my sitting 
room was thrown open. 

" ' The master, ma'am/ said Nanny, ' and 
that other gentleman/ 

« It was Maurice ! and behind him hia 
cousin. He looked stem and gloomy, as 
though he had endeavoured to nerve him- 
self by ill-temper for the ordeal that 
awaited him. 

*^ * In the name of Heaven when did you 
come here ?' was his first greeting. 

'' ' 1 came two days ago, because I wished 
to know what it is I have to look for, and 
how it is your pleasure to regard me.' 

" The sight of that cousin with him made 
me tremble with rage, and quite choked any 
tenderness or relenting I might have other- 
wise felt. His eye fell beneath mine ; if ever 
a man was to be pitied he was. The 
cousin took up the word, and in a hard but 
affectedly conciliating voice, began to say 
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that I must be aware that I could have no 
legal daim upon his lordship, as the 
Komish ceremony which passed between 
us did not even need annulling; it had, as 
I must have known, been null from the 
beginning ; and he, as the representative of 
the rest of his lordship's family, had come 
with him to beg I would retire and not bring 
distress to the noble and virtuous lady who 
had been kept in ignorance of my existence ; 
and if I would undertake not to annoy his 
lordship, I might command any compensation 
in their power to bestow. He spoke as though 
he were in the pulpit, and began to wax 
eloquent, expatiating upon the noble and 
virtuous lady whose feelings were to be 
spared. * Will you desire this person to be 
silent,' said I, addressing my husband, 'an4 
tell me jrourself what it is you wish me to 
understand ?' 

" Maurice, who had writhed under every 
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word that had been spoken, made an im- 
patient gesture, and the reverend cousin 
retired to the window. 

" ' I should not have brought him/ said 
my husband, turning to me, but holding 
down his head, * only this interview required 
a witness for the sake of others. If you 
had remained at Naples, you would have 
spared both yourself and me much annoy- 
ance ; if you had been patient only a short 
time longer, you would have received a 
communication which would have saved 
you the pain of this interview.' 

" Strange as it may seem, at this crisis of 
hearing my fate, I felt cold and calm ; never 
in my life before had I listened to my hus- 
band with so much indifference. * Perhaps 
as I am here, if you will tell me what there 
is to know, it will have saved much writing 
and postage.' 

" ' Margaret, you were generous once. I 
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am humiliated enough by your looks. I 
have set aside our marriage, and am legally 
married to another woman ; you cannot set 
that marriage aside, but you may cause 
much pain to an innocent person, and it is 
for her sake I appeal to you. I was com- 
pelled to take the step I did; if I had 
remained in a private station nothing would 
have induced me to forego a responsibility 
I had once accepted; — it was a case of 
*' noblesse oblige.^ You wilfully insisted 
upon having our marriage left incomplete 
when I would willingly have made it legal, 
because you said you would not be the 
means of marring my fortunes or embroU- 
ing me with my father. You insisted 
upon being generous and making a 
sacrifice; was it merely a make-believe 
piece of romance, or did you make an offer 
that you were wiUing should be accepted 
in case of necessity? When, by my 
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brother's death, I became heir to the title, I 
foand ioj father's objections to my marriage 
with you stronger than ever; and strong 
they must have been to outweigh ordinary 
claims of honour* If you have been kept 
in ignorance until the fact was irrevocable, 
it was an error of judgment, only I wished 
to spare you as long as possible, and I own 
that I shrank from another scene like the 
one that preceded my departure. I thought 
you would suflfer less when time had in 
some degree weaned your affection from 
me.' 

" ' May I know the nature of your father's 
insurmountable objections to me? I have 
never yet been told.* My dear, I spoke 
this in the politest tone possible, though I 
was trembUng with rage. 

" He hesitated, and seemed not to wish 
to speak, but his cousin came to the rescue; 
there was an unctuous malice in his look, 
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that showed he enjoyed having to tell me 
what I had asked. 

" ' You must be aware, madam, that 
there is an hereditary taint of insanity in 
your family; it was natural and praise- 
worthy that the Earl should, by every 
means, guard against its introduction, es- 
pecially into what had become the chief 
male branch of his noble house.' 

V 

" I nearly sprang firom my seat at hear- 
ing this. I had only heard the fact very 
vaguely ; I had been kept in ignorance of it, 
and I had never really believed it : it had 
never been presented to me as a reason why 
I should not marry as well as possible. To 
come to the positive knowledge of it at 
such a moment as this, and asserted in the 
coarse, cold-blooded manner I had heard it, 
was almost too much for me. I saw Mau- 
rice shrink at his cousin's speech as though 
he had been struck by a knife. However, 
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I suppressed all sign of emotion ; I was 
determined they should not think that / 
was mad ; but the effort to keep calm seemed 
to turn me into stone, and I felt as though 
it was not I, but a strange voice speaking 
through me, when, after a moment I said, 
addressing my husband, ' But you knew it 
then as you do now, and yet you wished to 
marry me !' 

" ' Why will you recur to the past ?' said 
he, impatiently; 'you know I loved you; 
that I would have plunged into a gulf of 
fire to obtain you. You were calm enough 
to calculate — ^to make a sacrifice to enable 
me to escape the consequences ; but you are 
like all women — ^they like the excitement of 
being generous, but they expect to be re- 
paid with usury. I tell you again, that if 
I had not succeeded to the title, I would not 
have used the power you left in my hands.' 

" I kept resolutely silent ; if I had at- 
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tempted to speak, the tempest that was rag- 
ing within me would have exploded ; and I 
felt so helpless to give utterance to the 
indignation that nearly killed me. I was 
silent because there were no words that 
seemed worth saying. He was evidently 
prepared for a violent scene, and did not 
know how to deal with me. 

" He broke the silence at length by say- 
ing, with an attempt at familiar kindness, — 

" ' And now, Margaret, do not let us part 
in- ill humour : you are not lowered in my 
eyes by what has passed. I reverence and 
do justice to your many virtues; I have 
made every provision for your welfare, as I 
would for that of a sister. I have arranged 
for you to continue in the house where you 
have always resided in Naples, and have 
enabled you to continue the establishment 
on the same footing : your personal comfort 
must ever be my first object.* 
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" ' I prefer making my own arrangements,' 
said I, quite distinctly, though very slowly, 
for my lips would scarcely form the words. 

" ' But you will not leave me in igno- 
rance of what you are going to do ; surely 
we may remain friends, if nothing more T 

" That speech was no worse than all 
which had preceded it, and yet it stung me 
more bitterly; it measured the depth of 
indifference to which he had fallen. But I 
had not gone through this interview so far 
to fail now ; I felt my strength giving way, 
and there was no time to be lost : — 

" * I wiU not have you for a friend hence- 
forward. You have no concern with my 
life, nor I with yours. Keep your wife in 
ignorance of me ; she has done nothing to 
deserve to be made to suffer through me. 
And now that all is said, will you go ?* 

** I rose in token of dismissing them. 
Maurice endeavoured to obtain some kinder 
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token at parting ; he stretched out his hand, 
and would have taken mine; but I stood 
motionless, and kept him off by my eye. To 
have felt my hand clasped in his, under 
such circumstances, would have killed 
me. 

" ' Then, madam,' said the cousin, holding 
his clerical hat in the act of departure, ' we 
have your promise that the noble lady in 
question shall not be disturbed by any act 
of yours?' 

'' ' Yes,' repUed I. 

'' They both passed through the door; 
but before it had closed Maurice came 
back. One step brought him to me: his 
fece was working with violent emotion. He 
seized both my hands, which he wrung 
until the blood sprang from the pressure of 
my rings : — 

'" Hate me, Margaret, as much as you 
will; but don't forgive me in that fashion. 
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Tell me you will let me know what becomes 
of you/ 

" ' No.' 

" He dropped my hands, and I was alone 
— ^with all the devils that had entered into 
my soul. 

".The proud composure I had maintained 
was bitterly exacted from me in all the 
weakness and wild anarchy of passions 
which made my soul their field of strife. 

" It would be neither for your good nor 
mine were I to retrace the days and hours 
of frenzy and despair which were my por- 
tion. I can imagine the eternal place of 
torment to resemble it — nothing else. 

"Love may be a strong passion, and I 
had loved with my whole heart, but Hatred 
now possessed me still more strongly ; one 
can give utterance to one's love, but there 
is nothing adequate to express Hate. 
Acts of malice and revenge are infinitely 
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beneath a genuine hatred; words are en- 
tirely worthless. ' Killing the object would 
be all too little, and yet to stamp it undei" 
our feet, to exterminate it, feels to be the 
only thing left one to do. Constance, pray 
to God that you may never know what 
hatred means. It will tear your heart and 
rend you, as devils are said to have done 
those they entered into of old, but it will 
lend you no strength. You will feel always 
impotent to satisfy the passion of a great 
revenge. 

"I went abroad immediately, and travelled 
night and day for a week together. Then 
I rested for a while in some remote village 
in Switzerland, the name of which I never 
knew; but the pause gave me up afresh 
to all the furies that possessed my soul, and 
again I continued my course. I was more 
like a wild animal than a woman. 

" How long this state of stormy despair 
VOL, n. s 
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lasted I cannot tell you; it seemed to me 
an eternity. Nanny never left me. She 
was a good angel, whom my madness could 
not drive away. 

"It chanced that I had to remam in some 
mountain viUage for a day, there being no 
means of continuing my course. It ramed 
heavily and continuously imtil towards 
evening, and then I went out of the inn 
to shake off the intolerable irritation and 
oppression of a day's confinement by violent 
exercise. I walked at random, and at 
length, coming down an unfrequented path, 
I came upon some steps rudely cut in the 
rock. I ascended them; they led to a 
small chapel erected in an angle of the 
rock. I entered; the place was nearly 
dark, being only lighted by the declitong 
twilight, and the lamp which burned before 
the altar. At the first glance the chapel 
appeared empty; but I soon perceived a 
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group of children standing round the cur6 
to be catechised. I sat down on a bench 
in the shadow where I could not be seen. 

" The curd was a short, stout, good-natured 
looking man. He would have been de- 
cidedly vulgar if his countenance had not 
been redeemed by a pleasant child-like 
smile, which made his little coarse features 
shine with a look that was quite beaur 
tifiil. 

" The catechism proceeded, and wh«a it 
was ended, the old man took a little book 
out of his pocket and prepared to read, 
moving at the same time nearer to the 
lamp for the sake c^ a better light. He 
then read the subject, ' On the forgiveness 
of injuries.* I laughed bitterly as I heard 
this; what should that innocent-looking 
old man, and those young children know 
about either injuries or forgiveness ? 

^ The storm in my heart, which had been 

s2 
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for a brief while lulled, began to rise and 
gather afresh, like the awakening of Orestes' 
furies. I felt driven from the place to 
rush out into the gathering darkness. 
Whilst I was in the act of rising from my 
seat, one sentence detached itself from the 
reading and attracted my attention. ' He, 
the Holy One, had given no cause, and 
had no self-reproach.* Like lightning flash- 
ing within me, I saw that all the bitterness 
of my own rage and hatred had come from 
the sense that it was my own actions that 
had been taken advantage of and turned 
against me, and that it was the sense of 
my own foolishness that made the sharpest 
sting in my heart. So soon as it struck 
me that some of the ^ blame for all the 
misery and desolation that had fallen upon 
me rested with myself, and that I was 
in reality suffering the consequences of my 
own actions, I saw that I was in reality 
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indignant at iaving had my own wilfulness 
and imprudence taken advantage of and 
turned against me without any recognition 
of the wild generosity and self-devotion 
which raised it, as I fancied, to the rank of 
heroism. The sudden relief I felt at this 
conviction was like that which might follow 
to a wretch just unbound from the rack, 
or to a struggling castaway who suddenly 
felt firm land beneath his feet. 

" Now that I could take my own share 
of blame for the past, I was delivered from 
the horrible sense of injustice, against 
which I had so bitterly and so helplessly 
protested, and it was a strange comfort to 
take some of the blame to myself, instead 
of thinking that it aU lay with him. 

" I slept that night. 

" My dear, if I were to say that the 
devil was cast out of me there and then; 
that henceforth I was peaceful and happy, 
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and never more relapsed into storm and 
darkness, I should not be telling you the 
truth. It took years to enable me to 
forgive him without feeling either bitterness 
or contempt, for he had not acted with 
either justice or honour, but after that 
evening I never again felt so entirely 
forsaken of God and man. It was my 
first step upwards into light. I remained 
in the village and made Mends with the 
old cur6, and he was very good to me. 
After a while I told him my history. 
Certainly, he looked like the very last 
person in the world to choose for a 
confidant, for, not being a Catholic, it was 
not a case of confession. But I soon fouGad 
how much he was my superior in all that 
constitutes wisdom. I have read some- 
where Hhat mysteries are revealed to the 
meek;' that old man was an instance of it. 
He had no worldly wisdom, and as for 
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knowledge, reading and writing were the 
sum of his attainments, so far as I ever 
discovered ; but there was a simple spiritual 
element in his character that completely- 
lifted him out of the bewilderment of 
earthly passions, and gave him a keen, 
clear insight into the facts of things that 
looked almost like inspiration. He was 
thoroughly kind-hearted and genial. I look 
back with great gratitude to that dear old 
man. He never tried to make a Catholic 
of me, but seemed to find out by instinct 
what would be suitable occupation. 

" I was rich, to his ideas, and he attached 
me to life, unconsciously to myself, by a 
hundred slender ties. After a little time, 
I found that I was no longer drifting about 
torn and bruised like an uprooted weed, 
but that I actually had found occupation 
and interest in that remote village where I 
had been thrown. 
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" At last, my dear' good old friend died, 
and left me grieving for his death as I had 
never thought to have grieved about any- 
thing in this world again. 

" His successor was a much cleverer man, 
better educated, and with more knowledge 
of the world. He was, I dare say, a good 
man enough, but he bored me dreadfully, 
and worried me with arguments to convert 
me to Catholicism. I soon grew wearied, 
and leaving a peasant and his wife in charge 
of my cottage, I again set off on my travels. 
I took up my abode for some months in a 
little hamlet in the valley of the Mont 
Blanc district, a village even more primi- 
tive than the one I had quitted. 

"During my residence in this place a 
curious incident came to pass. An English- 
man and his sister, travelling too early in 
the season, met with an accident coming 
across the pass of the Tete Noire ; it is a 
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miracle how they were ever rescued. The 
lady was severely injured, and her brother 
was also hurt. Ours was the nearest 
village, and the guides brought them there. 
There was nothing but the rudest accom- 
modation in the cottages, but mine possessed 
some comfort, and the suflferers were 
brought to me as a matter of course. 

"WeU, my dear, and whom do you 
imagine the travellers proved to be ? Mr. 
Aubrey ! that generous lover to whom you 
may remember I behaved so badly, and 
who was so much too good for me; of 
course there was a wonderful scene of 
surprise and recognition, but I was very 
glad to see him, for I had always instinct- 
ively thought of him as a friend. He 
abstained from the most distant question 
about my past — ^the marriage of Maurice 
had told him all there was to tell. 

" He and his sister remained with me for 
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two months before she was sufficiently 
recovered to travel. Although he did not 
question me, he made no conceahnent of 
what had been his own life since we parted. 
He had never married, but still preserved a 
romantic and chivalrous attachment to 
me. 

**When his sister was weU, and there 
remained no reason why they should not 
pursue their journey he renewed his suit 
to me, and his sister pleaded his cause 
also. Of course, then, I told him every- 
thing. 

" He behaved as nobly on this second 
occasion as on the first. I could neither 
love him nor marry him, but his noble 
affection was very precious to me ; we con* 
tracted a strong, and on my side, a very 
grateful friendship, which continued to the 
end of his life. He died only a few years 
ago. This incident broke up my life 
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amongst the mountains. I accompanied 
him and his sister on their further travels. 
They were anxious to take me with them 
to England, but I was not yet strong enough * 
to go back there. , I continued abroad, 
though in a less savage kind of life, and 
began to mix with my fellow-creatures, and 
kept up a correspondence with my English 
friend. At length his sister married, and 
left him to go to India. I was in hopes he ' 
too would marry, but he did not. At 
length I returned to live in England, and 
he gave me a cottage on an estate he pos- 
sessed in Staffordshire, and was to me like 
a tender brother in all things: such an 
unselfish, imtiring, unobtrusive self-devo- 
tion no woman ever received before. I 
lived in Staffordshire until your father asked 
me to come and live with him, to take 
charge of you, a little baby of a month 
old. 
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" It was a new spring of life to me. Do 
you wonder, my Constance, that I love 
you? or that I wish to save you from 
all that has made shipwreck of my own 
life? My child, you see now that all I 
preach to you, I have got out of the fire by 
my own experience. 

" I have only one more incident to tell 
you, which rounds my life off where it 
began. 

" Since we have lived down here, I have, 
as you know, made periodical journeys to 
town. On one of these occasions my dear 
old friend insisted that I should go with 
him to an Oratorio, where Madame Mara 
was to sing. We went. Seated a very 
little way from me, and in full view of me, 
was my husband ! The first time we had 
seen each other since we parted that day. 
He looked so like what I remembered his 
father, that I could have believed it his 
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ghost, except for the difference of dress. I 
felt no emotion at all at the sight of him. 
I had thoroughly worked out all there was 
to be felt towards him, both for love and 
hatred. 

" It was not so with him. He found out 
where I was stopping, and two days after 
he appeared before me. He was now a 
widower, the father of sons and daughters 
married and dispersed from home, where 
he lived alone. His children had not been 
any comfort to him; he had been disap- 
pointed in his career as a politician. He 
was living joyless and solitary in the decline 
of life. He spoke with mournful tenderness 
of the past, and entreated me to allow him 
to repair the injury he had inflicted on me, 
to accept him once more for my husband, 
and that our life might close — as the best 
days of our youth had been passed — ^to- 
gether. 
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"I felt very soriy for him, very, but I 
could not agree to his request. All the 
tenderness left in my nature was centred 
in you, my darling. I refased— my love 
for him had died out. I could not renew 
a connexion which had once been so dear, 
and from which all life had departed," 

Margaret was sUent. 

" And you might have been a Countess 
since you came to live here, aunt?" said 
Constance. 

'* Yes, my dear, if that would have been 
worth anything/* 



CHAPTER Xm. 



From this time Constance began gradually 
to recover. The sullen silentness in which 
she had shrouded herself began to dissipate. 
Companionship in sorrow takes away its 
strangeness; it may not actually lighten 
the individual burden, but imagination 
goes for so much in all things, that when 
we see others called upon to endure similar 
griefs, the fear inspired by that which was 
a strange sorrow, is taken away, and it is at 
least reduced to its matter-of-fact propor- 
tions; we gain the courage not to sink 
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under suflferings that others endure along 
with us, and have endured before us. Con- 
stance still remained as sad as death, and 
never expected that she would be other- 
wise ; but, at least, she had come to reco- 
gnise the fact, that she would be able to 
endure the sorrow that had been laid upon 
her. Her illness had, in this respect, been 
a great blessing; so much vague mental 
misery had been carried off in bodily suf- 
fering. As her bodily strength increased, 
the dead weight of ennui grew heavier ; her 
former employments had lost their meaning 
and their interest, and no object strong 
enough to engross her life or to employ 
it, broke through the dreary monotony of 
days that stretched out before her, flat and 
sunless. It is a weary fate to have all the 
hope and colour of life taken out of it so 
early, and nothing but the material of 
existence left intact. There is, however, a 
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comfort that everybody is most strangely 
unwilling to believe : which is, that sorrow 
is as evanescent as joy, and that if the best 
of things " holds its perfection but a little 
moment," the very saddest sorrow becomes 
absorbed into the general life. Nature pro- 
tests against overmuch sorrow, and con- 
soles her children in spite of their own 
wilfulness. Constance did not yet know 
this ; neither did she know the new duties 
that were awaiting her. 

When she lay at the worst, an official 
letter had come from Messrs. Donaldson 
and Drew, solicitors, announcing poor Syd- 
ney Beacham's bequest, and requesting to 
be honoured by her further instructions. 
Margaret had replied to this letter, by in- 
timating the serious illness that would for 
the present prevent her niece attending to 
business. Charles Herbert was still absent, 
and Constance was as yet ignorant of the 

VOL. II. T 
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fortune to which she had succeeded. Mar- 
garet was greatly perplexed how to break 
the fact to her. She feared the effect of 
the shock of such a tragedy in connexion 
with herself. Whilst she was still hesita»* 
ting, and waiting for some favourable open- 
ing, the matter was taken out of her hands, 
and decided for her in a very unlooked-for 
manner. 

One miming, a letter sealed and edged 
with black, was brought in. It was signed 
Sarah Wilmot, ,and addressed to Margaret. 
It was to the effect, that having heard of 
the serious illness of Constance Herbert, 
she wished to hear how she was, feeling a 
deep interest in her, not only as having 
been commended to her by her nephew in 
the last hour of his life, but also as the 
daughter of one who had once been a dear 
fidendofherown. 

There was something in the tone of the 
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letter that touched Margaret deeply, and 
by one of those impulses which are some- 
times like inspirations, she wrote to beg 
that Miss Wilmot would come and see them ; 
she and Constance were alone. She said 
that Constance was still ignorant of the me- 
lancholy bequest that had come to her, and 
she dreaded telling her of it, unless Miss 
Wilmot would come and accept the trust 
which he who was gone had commended to 
her. Margaret felt quite certain that the 
invitation would be accepted, and it did 
away with the painfixl perplexity with which 
she had considered this sinister dowry. 

Constance had to be prepared to receive 
their expected guest ; and she found, with 
something like surprise, that her interest 
in life was by no means extinct. The his- 
tory of Miss Wilmot was a chapter of sor- 
row and trial, by the side of which her own 
grief looked very small indeed. 

t2 
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An answer came from Miss Wilmot, 
simply mentioning the day on which she 
might be expected to arrive. 

Margaret was at the carriage door to 
receive her as she aUghted. The deep 
crape veil was thrown back, and disclosed 
a face that had long ceased to be young ; 
but there was a gentle, chastened expres- 
sion of cheerful patience that gave it a 
beauty far beyond any personal loveliness ; 
but it also was the evidence of many sor- 
rows nobly borne. Margaret felt the tears 
spring into her eyes as she received her into 
her arms. 

" You are come to be the good angel of 
this house," she whispered. 

And now these three women were to- 
gether. Each of them had had the hope 
of their lives struck down when they trusted 
most securely that it would endure. They 
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each looked with an eye of the tenderest 
compassion upon the other, and they soon 
felt themselves bound together by an aflfec- 
tion that was almost a passion. Constance 
discovered that Phillip had not called into 
exercise all her powers of affection. Miss 
Wilmot could sympathize with her, and 
was never weary of listening to her. 
Hearty, heart-felt sympathy is the luxury 
of friendship, not of love ; and none of these 
three women had ever enjoyed it before. 
Margaret had learned to do without it, but 
even to her it was like a genial sunshine ; 
and she rejoiced that such a friend as Miss 
Wilmot had been found by Constance, for 
she knew better than any one the frail 
tenure of her own life. 

A month passed away thus. Nothing in 
their external circumstances had changed. 
But the dull, sunless gloom had passed 
away; they were strengthened to go on 
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into life once more without being " weary 
through the greatness of the way/' It is 
strange what comfort and strength distil 
from sorrow when it is accepted without 
bitterness of heart, and borne with patience 
that is not in haste to be delivered from 
it. 

At the end of a month, Miss Wihnot 
proposed that they should go to Royton 
Swale, the property left to Constance by 
Sydney Beacham. "I cannot," said she,"bear 
the idea that dear Constance should feel as if 
she were going to take possession of Naboth's 
Vineyard. I wish her to have it with my 
blessing. I did not think I could ever 
have looked upon it again, and Constance 
has the idea that she can never go near 
the spot; if we all give way to morbid 
fancies, the place will go to desolation. The 
first sight of it wiU, no doubt, be very 
painful, but I think the sooner we get it 
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over the better. There are, moreover, 
duties incumbent on all proprietorship, 
and th^ must not be sacrificed to scruples 
of delicacy." 

Margaret thought the suggestion both 
kind and sensible, and the day for their 
journey to the north was decided upon. 
But before it came to pass. Miss Wilmot 
experienced one of those practical epigrams 
with which time endorses our most che- 
rished illusions. 

Charles Herbert was in the habit of going 
away and remaining absent several months 
together, without either writing or giving 
any indication of his abode ; but he never 
returned to the Chauntry without previously 
giving his aunt notice. She had made him 
understand that she greatly disliked being 
taken by surprise, and, at this time, 
she felt quite secure from a visit; she 
had been thinking how comfortably Miss 
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Wnmot's prolonged visit had passed over. 
It was the evening before they were to set 
out for Yorkshire. They were gathered in 
the parlour round a wood fire, which the 
autumn evenings rendered very acceptable, 
when the clatter of a horse's hoofs was 
heard in the yard ; to this they paid little 
attention, thinking that it was the farmer 
returned from market. But there was a 
parleying in the passage outside, and in a 
moment more the door was flung open, and 
Charles Herbert stood amongst them! It 
was not yet dark, and the burning wood 
threw a strong light upon his face; his 
figure was still enveloped in a heavy riding 
cloak. 

At first Charles did not perceive a 
stranger. He embraced Constance with 
great affection, held her at arm's length, and 
asked anxiously about her health ; he had 
heard in London, for the first time, of her 
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illness, and came down without rest or 
delay, to ascertain how she was. He hastily 
said this to his aunt in explanation of his 
abrupt entrance; and then he perceived, for 
the first time, the tall dark figure of Miss 
Wilmot, in her deep mourning. It needed 
not his aunt to tell him who she was, — ^he 
recognised her at once. They had not met 
since that evening when he broke off their 
marriage, nineteen years before. 

Miss Wihnot had had the advantage of 
the last few minutes to regain her com- 
posure, and outwardly she was quite calm. 

Charles Herbert was painfully embar- 
rassed. He advanced a few steps, took the 
hand she held out to him, and glanc- 
ing at her deep mourning dress, muttered a 
few words that were quite unintelligible. 
He could say nothing, he felt awkward and 
ashamed; he would have given all his 
winnings — ^and this time they were consi- 
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derable — if the floor would have opened a 
trap-door for him. 

He was conscious that it was through 
him that Miss Wihnot had been subject to 
the last heavy trial that had come upon 
her ; but Miss Wilmot was not aware of all 
the details of her nephew's last career, and 
was ignorant of the sinister influence 
Charles Herbert had exercised over him; 
if Charles Herbert had been quite sure of 
this, he would have felt more at ease* 

He sat down beside his aunt, and Miss 
Wilmot could, from where she sat, look 
imobserved upon the man whom she had 
once so deeply loved,— whose desertion had 
well nigh cost her her life ; and whom she had 
worshipped in the depths of her memory as 
the ideal of all that was fascinating and 
beautifdl in man ! 

People who have once been lovers, and 
separated by some of the hindrances that 
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ever beset true love, meeting again after a 
lapse of years, seldom feel the least enthu- 
siasm for each other, incline rather to think 
each other very prosaic specimens of hu- 
manity. Miss Wilmot was startled and 
shocked at the change she saw in Charlea. 
It was not that he had grown old, he was 
still only middle-aged, the change was in 
the whole expression of face and person; 
— ^it was like a well-remembered house with 
a strange inhabitant. The Unes on his face 
were many; his forehead was creased and 
contracted over the brows; deep marks on 
each side of his mouth; his eyes were 
fatigued and dull, and an air of joyless, 
careworn dissipation pervaded his whole 
aspect ; there was, however, an unmistake- 
able refinement and gentlemanlike bearing 
which was aredeeming grace, " The whirligig 
of time" had, indeed, brought its revenges. 
The first impression produced upon 
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Charles by Miss Wilmot's personal appear- 
ance was that she had grown old; but 
before they had been a quarter-of-an-hour 
in each other's presence, the relationship 
that used to be between them was reversed. 
She was disenchanted of the romance 
worship which had made him her master, 
and in its stead there arose the tenderest 
human pity for one so despairing and so 
wretched ; whilst Charles felt as though he 
had come before a guardian angel whom he 
had resisted and iU-treated. He was filled 
with a confused remorse for the past ; he felt 
what a poor, miserable, worthless creature 
he was, and that he was not fit to appear 
before her. The words of an old Scotch 
song came crooning through his memory 
like the voice of conscience. 

" I'm lost to hope, rm lost to grace^ 
I'm lost to all beneath the sun ; 
I lost my way in the light of day, 
And the gates of Heaven Til never win." 
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The evening passed over silently and 
embarrassed enough, as was only to be 
expected. Constance was agitated, and 
wondering whether her father had seen 
Phillip; whether he knew anything of 
what had passed between them, and did 
not dare to ask a question. Margaret tried 
to talk on indifferent matters, but her 
sympathy with all that she knew must be 
in the minds of each of her companions, 
embarrassed her. Their journey had been 
fixed for the next day, and all had been 
prepared. Miss Wilmot herself told Charles 
the object of it, and it was another sharp 
pang of conscience to his heart. They 
offered to delay it, but that Charles would 
by no means allow; indeed, his only idea 
was to get away from them, and from 
himself, if possible. When they were 
about to separate for the night, Charles 
and Miss Wilmot stood accidentally by 
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the side of each other for a few moments. 
Constance was away, and Margaret engaged 
at the other end of the room. Charles 
looked up in her face, and then, as though 
he spoke with pain, he blurted out the 
words, " Sarah, tell me you have forgiven 
me!" 

" I never blamed you." 

"Well, you had a good miss of me. 
You know what it all came to. I am glad 
you came here. Be good to Constance.. 
Poor girl, she will need all the goodness 
she can get." 

" I love her very much. Will you let 
her come to see me?" 

" Surely; as much as you like." 

He wrung her hand, and dropped it 
hastily, and turned away. 

Margaret and Charles sat long together 
that night. Charles's heart was open, and 
he told his aunt more about the past than 
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he had ever yet done. He told her of his 
own position with respect to Mr. March- 
mont, and although it was only the con- 
firmation of her own vague misgivings, 
still it was very painful, and awakened grave 
anxieties as to what would become of Con- 
stance when she herself should be taken 
away. 

Charles received the communication about 
Phillip in sullen silence. It was only the 
fact of things which he had gloomUy antid- 
pated, when Constance was in her cradle ; 
but now that it had actually come to 
pass, it seemed as though another fiend 
from the past had overtaken him. The 
consequences of an action sometimes dog 
a man's heels for years, but they surely 
fasten upon him at last. 

As Charles spoke of being again absent 
for an indefinite time, Margaret felt obliged 
to speak of herself and of her own health, 
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which had of late grown very precarious. 
Had Charles any future plans about Con- 
stance ? 

Charles had always vaguely intended 
that when he had won money enough he 
would leave off gambling, settle it all upon 
Constance, and come and live steadily at 
home with her. But of course that time 
shifted its horizon every year, and was as 
vague and distant now, as it had been at 
the beginning. He was startled and made 
uncomfortable by what his aunt told him, 
and "hoped that she was more anxious 
than there was any occasion for." 

" My dear Charles, I am an old woman 
now, and must expect my change to come 
ere long.. Will you promise me that when 
I am taken away, you will, for the sake of 
Constance, come and live with her, and give 
her a home, and the duties and occupations 
which make up a woman's life ? Recollect 
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she can have no hope of any other tie than 
yourself." 

" But I can never make Constance happy 
as she has been with you." 

" That is not the question. You are her 
father, and have no right to ignore your 
responsibilities. Promise that, when I 
die, you will settle down and live beside her." 

" Well, well, I promise. But I hope you 
will yet be spared for many years to come. 
I never saw you looking better in health 
than you do at this moment; and why 
should you not live to be eighty, as otherjg 
do? I know many persons much older 
than you are ; and the Countess of Desmond 
lived to be one hundred and ten. The 
chances are greatly in favour of your 
prolonged life. So do not anticipate evil." 

Margaret smiled rather bitterly, but said 
no more. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



The next morning early they set out upon 
their journey to Yorkshire. They expected 
to be some days upon the road, as they 
were to turn aside to show Constance 
Kenilworth and Warwick Castles, although 
neither of those places had as yet been 
promoted to more romance than their 
lawfiil history. They travelled in Miss 
Wilmot's coach, with four horses, as, in 
addition to themselves, there were Miss 
Wilmot's maid and old Nanny. 

The first day they met with no adven- 
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ture. Highwaymen had not altogether 
vanished out of the sphere of possibilities, 
but they were infrequent, and they did not, 
at any rate, molest our travellers : but on 
the second day, when they were drawing 
near Warwick, the coach broke down. One 
of the wheels had come off. Nobody was 
hurt, and they were extricated with scarcely 
an alarm; but as it was a thinly-peopled 
part of the country, and no dwelling was in 
sight, there was nothing for it but to send 
one of the post-boys on to look for assist- 
ance, whilst they remained under the shade 
of a noble group of trees, with which that 
part of England is studded like one large 
park. 

" Well," said Margaret, looking round, 
" here is a lovely evening — a beautiful pas- 
toral scene — three distressed dames and 
their attendants — ^and not the glimpse of a 
deliverer in sight ! K we were only in a 

u2 
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novel, such a concatenation would bring to 
pass an adventure ; as it is, I only hope vre 
may '^find our welcome in an inn' before the 
night closes." 

"I think we are always in a novel of 
some kind," said Miss Wilmot. "Effects 
follow causes every day of our life, only 
there is no one to write them down in their 
order, or to detach the critical event from 
all the unimportant ones which have pre- 
ceded it. Only think how often the lady 
' leaned over her embroidery' in the west- 
ern tower, amongst her bower -maidens, 
before the cavalier, or the pilgrim, or the 
benighted horseman, as the case might 
be, rode up to the gate, to begin the 
romance !" 

" Very true," said Margaret. " I never 
suspected you of knowing so much about 
novels." 

" ' The Mysteries of Udolpho' made me 
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ashamed of myself. I nearly frightened 
myself to death over it, and the descriptions 
of scenery haunt me yet. I have never 
read any descriptions that produced so 
much of the emotion that the actual sight 
of the places would occasion." 

" Well, I confess to having sat up night 
after night over ' Clarissa Harlowe.' I was 
dreadfully ill, and ought to have been in 
my bed. I could only procure one volume 
at a time, and I sat up, forgetting every- 
thing else in the world, until I had reached 
the last page, and then lived in a fever of 
impatience for the next. But no earthly 
consideration would make me open that 
book again. Even now, old as I am, I could 
cry to think of it. All the people, and all 
the places, in that book are so real to me, 
that I constantly find myself referring to 
them as actual events in my experience." 

"How very foolish one has been about 
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books," said Miss Wilmot, "before one 
had real things to deal with. Sir Charles 
Grandison made a great impression on me. 
When I went to the dancing-school, there 
was one tall boy who used to dance the 
Minuet de la Cour with me. He was very 
handsome and well-mannered, and I used to 
think that Sir Charles Grandison must have 
been like him. He was older than I was^ 
and looked to me, even then, like a very 
fine gentleman. He left the school, and I 
have never seen nor heard anything of him 
since, nor met with anybody who knew him. 
He stands out in my recollection like a 
Chinese picture, quite unconnected with 
any reality. I have not thought of him 
for years." 

" Have you not found," said Margaret^ 
" that when a person or a thing occurs to 
you in this way, they are sure to cross 
your path again shortly? This happens to 
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me so invariably, that I have got to con- 
sider it a rule, though the reason is far 
beyond me/' 

" That grave country gentleman coming 
along that lane, with the post-boy, cannot 
surely be he," said Constance; "it would be 
a singular coincidence if it were. I should 
then think that our coach must have broke 
down under some occult influence that had 
been commissioned to bring you together. 
Do look at him, and tell us." 

" The resemblance is not striking at this 
distance, certainly. Edward Harrop did 
not look like that ; and I do not think that 
Sir Charles Grandison could ever, by possi- 
bility, have grown so matter-of-fact in his 
appearance." 

By this time the stranger was before 
them. He was a tall, grave -looking, and 
rather stout personage. He was. dressed 
like a country gentleman of that day, and 
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had evidently just returned from over- 
looking his men in the fields: he bowed 
to them in a formal but not ungraceful 
manner, and said, — 

" I understand, ladies, that you have met 
with an accident, and I esteem myself for- 
tunate in having the opportunity of ofifering 
you hospitality until the damage to your 
carriage is repaired. My abode is not fax 
from hence." 

" But," said, Margaret, smiling, " we are 
so large a company ; with many thanks for 
your kindness, we must not .trespass on you 
to such an extent." 

" Pardon me, madam," said the stranger, 
in a soft voice, and with a bow which re- 
minded them all of Sir Charles. " You are 
at a greater distance from an inn than you 
are aware; it would be too far for you to 
walk. I have ample acconunodation for 
yourselves and your attendants, and you do 
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not know the rare pleasure you would con- 
fer by your presence." 

Margaret turned to her companions. 
Both of them seemed inclined to follow out 
the adventure that was opening upon them, 
and the result was that they frankly ac- 
cepted his offer. He thanked them with a 
grave cordiality that seemed to assert his 
sincerity, and gave the necessary directions 
to the post-boy to bring the broken carriage 
to his house with a precision and concise- 
ness that gave the whole affair the appear- 
ance of being the most natural occurrence 
in the world. 

Walking, he offered his arm to Mar- 
garet with stately gallantry. Miss Wilmot, 
Constance, and the two maids followed 
respectively. 

"Adventures seem very natural things 
when we are fairly in for them," said Con- 
stance. "I wonder where we are going; 
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and yet wonder is too strong a term, 
for I do not feel in the least astonished." 

" No more do I," replied Miss Wilmot ; 
" and yet I ought to be, for, do you know, I 
am nearly certain that our host is Sir Charles 
Grandison of the dancing school. The bow 
he made to your aunt came out of the Minuet 
de la Cour^ as he used to perform it. I wish 
we could learn his name. It would scarcely 
be polite to ask him ; but I hope he will tell 
us." 
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